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Wheat Men 


ATE in May, producers of wheat voted on the 

question: ‘‘Do you favor continuing a wheat 

production adjustment program to follow the pres- 
ent one, which expires with the 1935 crop year?”’ 

The vote was 397,840 for continuation, 61,133 
against. Both contract signers and non-contract 
signers returned a majority for the program, the 
contract signers voting 89 per cent in favor and 
the non-contract signers voting 72.5 per cent in 
favor of the program. About 68 per cent of the 
contract signers went to the polls, a much bigger 
percentage than usually turns out to political elee- 
tions. } 

The map below shows the percentage of those 
voting ‘‘Yes’’ in each state that grows a consider- 
able amount of wheat. The heavy vote was east, 
of course, in the big wheat states. Kansas led with 
a vote of 71,881 for and 10,287 against. North 
Daketa was next, with 60,311 for and 2,254 against. 
Of the eastern wheat states, Indiana cast .the big- 
gest vote, with 24,370 for and 5,179 against. 

Attempts have been made by enemies of the act 
to diseredit the vote on the ground that wheat 
farmers were simply voting to pay themselves for 
not working. Of course, every farmer knows that 
he and his neighbors would greatly prefer to get 
along without adjustment if it could be done with- 
out wrecking prices. The adjustment program 
throws a heavy burden on all participating farm- 
ers; it is hard work; it involves some big changes 
in farm management; but it is better than 30-cent 
wheat. 

So long as domestic demand accounts for only 


Vote “Yes” 


600,000,000 bushels of wheat, normal acreage can 
produce 800,000,000 bushels, and declining foreign 


markets will only take a small percentage of this 
surplus, the wheat farmer has only the choice 
tween the hard work of the adjustment program 


and the hard times of 30-cent wheat. If domestie 
tariffs on imports of foreign manufactured goods 
were to be reduced so that foreign nations could 
trade such goods for our surplus wheat, farmers 
would be glad to drop the adjustment program. 
But not until then. 


HE wheat referendum marked an advance in 

the method of conducting these experiments in 
economie democracy. Over most of the wheat area, 
the polls were open all day on election day. Voting 
by mail by absentees was permitted. The taking of 
the wheat vote duplicated, in large part, the taking 
of the vote at a political election, with safeguards 
against repeat voting. In districts where there were 
only a few wheat growers, votes—by the secret 
ballot in all cases—were taken at meetings called 
for the purpose, but the general practice was to 
have a regular polling place and polling day, as in 
regular elections. 

Now that farmers have decided they want a new 
program, the next step is for the AAA to confer 
with representatives of county control associations 
and to work out a program for submission to region- 
al meetings. To give a new program the best possible 
chanee, the AAA amendments providing for the 
ever-normal granary should also be put thru con 
gress promptly. 
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The figures in each state show the percentage of wheat farmers participating in the election who voted to continue 
the program. Over the United States as a whole, 86.7 per cent of the farmers taking part in the election voted “Yes.” 
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DOC! ONE OF OUR HORSES 
IS DOWN SICKER’N A CAT! 
ACTS LIKE HE MIGHT DIE 
ANY MINUTE. CAN YOU COME | 
OUT TO OUR PLACE RIGHT AWAY?/ 
CAR'S OUTSIDE. 







GOOD THING YOU HAD SOME GAS 
IN YOUR BARREL, DOC. 1 JUST ABOUT 
| RAN OUT COMING OVER. THERE'S 
NO TIME, TO WASTE, AND THE OLD 
CAR CAN'T TRAVEL LIKE 
SHE USED TO. 

































SAY! LOOK AT HER =| | STANDARD RED CROWN, 


re my Ay ere hth ga tdangs ow 4 | EASY, DOC! SEE US TAKE/ OLD VET, JIM. ACARS 
d THIS HILLIN HIGH? f{ GOT TO HAVE THE 
/ 


INTO THE OLD BUS ?} | TETRAETHYL LEAD BELIEVED IT WAS AS AWORK ANIMAL. 
se or a POSSIBLE! (= | 
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IT'S ABAD ATTACK OF \ 1OUGHT TO 
INDIGESTION. HELL BE | PAY YOU FOR 
ALL RIGHT NOW, LUCKY / TWO CURES, 
WE GOT HERE WHEN / DOC! J'LL TELL 
WE DID, THOUGH, THE STANDARD 
OIL AGENT TO FILL 
UP MY BARRELS 
SD WITH STANDARD 
. RED CROWN 

TOMORROW! 




































Smilin? Slin says —Your car will perform better, 
your truck pull a heavier load, with LIVE POWER 


under the hood!” CHECK LIST 


Genuine Standard Oil Products, every one of them. 











@ “Whether you’re driving your car to town or hauling a The Standard Oil farm agent delivers them at your door. 
load in your truck, what you need is Live Power in the gaso- F 
line you use. pporen of [] FINOL 
‘And that means Standard Red Crown Superfuel, of course. Polarine 
Standard Red Crown gives you a definitely higher range of Stanolind VERDOL 
performance on all counts—swift getaway, day-long high tects yp — SUMMER SPRAY 
speed, smoothness, quiet running, and long mileage. If you Red Crown Ethyl SUPERLA CREAM 
doubt what I say, all you need to do is try one tankful and see Stanolind SEPARATOR OIL 
for yourself. You’ll be amazed what a difference Live Power [_] STANOLEX NO.11 
can actually make! MICA AXLE 
“I'll deliver Standard Red Crown to your door. If you have C] GREASES. O GREASE 
no barrel to keep it in, I can supply one and show you how te Grease PERFECTION 
you can pay for it out of the money you save on the very first Fibre Grease KEROSENE 
fill. You can expect me soon!” Copr. 1935, Standard Oil Co, 





STANDARD OIL SERVICE & 


ommmmemmen Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm, at fair pri o———— 
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Ames Judging Conference 


The eighth annual livestock judg. 
ing conference for breeders, county 
agents, college and high school in. 
structors and others who judge at 
local, county and district fairs in the 
state will be held at Iowa State Col. 
lege, June 12, 13 and 14, under the 
direction of the animal -husbandry de. 
partment. 

The purpose of this conference 
to furnish an opportunity for liv: 
stock breeders and others who judge 
at Iowa fairs to exchange opinion 
as regards judging problems and 
show-ring classification of stock. It 
is believed that this exchange oi 
ideas at such a conference will make 
for more uniform judging as well a 
a greater uniformity of rules and 
regulations pertaining to classifica 
tion. 

A half-day will be devoted to eac! 
Class of livestock, as follows: 

Sheep—Wednesday, June 12, 1 to 
5 p. m. 

Draft Horses—Thursday, June 1 
8 to 12 a. m. 

Hogs—Thursday, June 13, 1 to 
p. m. 

Beef Cattle—Friday, June 14, 8 to 
12 a. m. 

Dairy Cattle—Friday, June 14, 1 
to 5 p. m. 

With each class of stock, it 
planned to review breed characteri 
tics and call attention to the change 
in type in recent years. 

Following the demonstrations, the 
classes will be arranged for compet 
tive judging, similar to those encoun 
tered at fairs. A gold medal will be 
awarded by the animal husbandr 
department to the contestant who 
ranks highest in judging all classes 
of livestock. Registration should be 
made by mail, and the fee is 50 cent 





Drouth Counties 


Good rains have relieved drouth in 
most of the western area, but there 
are still 131 counties in six states 
listed as “drouth counties” in a list 
issued by the United States Depa 
ment of Agriculture. The depart 
ment committee on designation 
drouth counties explains that th 
list is temporary and applies onl 
thru June. Timely rains may relieve 
this area, and lack of rain may caus 
the inclusion of other areas where 
there has been rain enough to start 
crops, but not enough to wet th 
subsoil and provide a reserve of 
moisture. The committee will issu 
another list before the end of June. 

The area of severe continuing 
drouth is limited to a narrow strip 
cxtending from the Rio Grande thru 
western Texas and eastern New Mex 
ico, northward into the souther: 
edge of Nebraska, says the commit- 
tee. Other areas severely affected by 
drouth in 1934 have in recent month 
received rainfall sufficient for crop 
growth, altho in some sections sub 
soil moisture is still deficient, and 
frequent and timely rains will be 
necessary for crop production this 
year. 

The committee has designated as 
the 1935 drouth area a block of 131 
counties, of which sixty are in west 
ern Texas, ten in eastern New Mex- 
ico, seven in western Oklahoma 
thirty-six in western Kansas, four- 
teen in eastern Colorado, and four in 
south-central Nebraska. In some ol 
these counties good rains have fallen 
in recent weeks, but the moisture 
supply is not yet sufficient for sat- 
isfactory crop growth, pastures are 
short, and, as ‘there are no reserve 
feed supplies from previous years 
conditions generally are unfavorable 


Workers Wanted 


To the Editor: I was interested 
in “Hired Help and Farm Relief,” 01 
the Voice of the Farm page. It is 
very difficult to get any day help 
here because of so many being on 
relief and refusing to work. There 
is quite a demand for help right now 
locally, to help set tomato plants, 
and we will have a big demand thru 
September and October to pick the 
crop.—Paul Pownall, Cedar County, 
Iowa. 
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Some Visits to Corn Belt HK arms 


Report on Crops and Farm Practices in Three States 


Iowa and the nearby parts of Minnesota 

and Missouri upside down so far as corn 
planting is concerned this year. The week 
ending May 25 found around 90 per cent of 
the corn planted in the north two tiers of 
counties in Iowa and the first tier in Minne- 
sota. This is only slightly later than the aver- 
age date of planting. 

On the same date, the Iowa and Missour1 
counties, along the state line, 200 miles far- 
ther south (and normally ten to fifteen days 
earlier with corn planting), had a high per- 
centage still to plow for corn, and in several 
counties very little corn had been planted. 
Mueh of the corn already put in will require 
replanting because of being washed out by the 
heavy rains or rotting because of the pro- 
longed wet and cold weather. 

Just what this delay in planting will do to 
the vield of corn next fall can only be guessed. 
A large number of farmers were considering 
increasing their soybean acreage and decreas- 
ing corn, on the theory that beans might pro- 
duce a greater quantity of feed than late 
planted corn. 

One of the by-products of the drouth of 
last year is the inereased knowledge that 
southern Iowa and northern Missouri farmers 
have of northern Iowa. The trucking in of 
corn with direct and indirect contact has 
been a real education in differences in farm- 
ing between the two areas. 


Drouth Has Changed Plans 


Many southern Iowa and northern Missouri 
farmers, with their water-logged, washed 
fields, and with more rain in prospect, real- 
ized they would likely be still planting corn 
on June & or 10. Before the drouth, they 
would have asked their seed dealer or hunted 
thru the seed catalogs for ninety-day corn. 
Now they talk of a trip to Franklin, Cerro 
Gordo, Linn or Pocahontas counties to get 
some seed similar to the corn they had for feed 
during the winter. 

Northern Missouri was hard hit’ by the 
drouth, but is holding on to normal practice 
better than some of the other hard-hit areas. 
In such counties as Putnam, Sullivan, Mercer 
and Harrison, for years the keeping of a very 
high percentage of the land in blue grass has 
been the practice on the best managed farms. 
This pasture is largely used to raise well-bred 
beef cattle. A goodly number of the cattle 
produced are marketed off grass without a 
grain finish. However, many are finished on 
corn, and this area furnishes a lot of top 
cattle for the Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City markets. 

These farmers are finishing out on north- 
ern Iowa corn some choice yearlings and two- 
year-olds that should make them some money 
when sold, two or three or four months henee. 
Probably the number being finished is less 
than usual. The wonder is, with the prices of 
cattle, hay and corn what they were last fall, 
that there are any being finished. 

In this area, there is never a surplus of corn 
even in normal years, and a very high degree 
of skill and knowledge has been acquired in 
using ‘‘little’’ grain and a lot of grass in pro- 
ducing cattle fat enough to meet the most 
critieal demands. Experience has been ably 
helped in this method of beef making by the 
experimental work which has been conducted 
at the College of Agriculture, at Columbia. 


Ta weather has turned the east half of 








ON THE ROAD 


Every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead, if he could spare the 
time, would enjoy motoring thru lowa 
and neighboring states, seeing how pas- 
tures and small grain look, noting wheth- 
er the scars of the drouth are being cov- 
ered, and visiting with farmers along the 
road. 


The accompanying article tells of a 900- 
mile trip thru parts of lowa, Missouri and 
Minnesota, near the end of May, and re- 
ports the kind of things that any farmer, 
making the same trip, would note. The 
route covered extended from Bethany, 
Mo., thru the center of Iowa, to Albert 
Lea, Minn., and back thru eastern Iowa. 


The country looks a lot different than 
it did a year ago. And farm product prices 
are a lot different, too. 








There is a place for more of this type of beef 
making in southern Iowa. 

One of the most striking differences be- 
tween farming methods in southern and north- 
ern Iowa is the much greater use of rollers, 
cultivators of the spring-tooth harrow type 
and rotary hoes in northern Iowa. In some 
communities, the use of cultivators of the 
spring-tooth type is as regular a part of the 
program of preparing a field for corn as the 
use of a disk is in central Iowa and on south. 

Twenty to thirty years ago, men all over 
the corn belt pioneered and experimented in 
the growing of alfalfa. Now we need men 
who will go thru the same procedure in test- 
ing to see whether such crops as sweet clover, 
if allowed to grow for a year without use, will 
so weaken the weeds in our badly infested 
fields that we can grow corn, soybeans, po 
tatoes, oats. hay or whatever we use in our 
rotation for the next two, three or four years, 
without serious difficulty. 


Use of Fertilizer Increasing 


A count of corn planters being used in 
fields along the highway in Freeborn. Mower 
and Fillmore counties, Minnesota, gave sixty- 
two ‘‘four-box’’ planters out of 110. A dozen 
inquiries showed seven that were using a 
fertilizer containing nitrogen; six, potash, 
and four, phosphate only. One county agri- 
cultural agent estimated slightly more than 
one-half of the farmers in his county used 
fertilizer. The northern tier of Iowa counties, 
from Worth east, have a high percentage that 
use some fertilizer. Each tier south shows 
a decline, measured by the evidence of ‘‘four- 
box’’ planters seen in the fields. 

Northeasterny Iowa plants soybeans with 
a corn planter; southern Iowa and northern 
Missouri, more often with a drill. The shift 
from drill planting to corn planter planting 
in the territory north of a line drawn thru 
Cedar Rapids and Marshalltown, during the 
last five years, has been very rapid. Plant- 
ing the beans in rows thirty-two to thirty- 
eight inches apart, as soon after corn planting 
as possible, is the approved practice. Bean 


planting was in full swing in Black Hawk, 


Grundy, Tama, Benton and Marshall counties 
on May 25. on the farms where corn planters 


were being used. Neiehbors who wer: 


going 
to drill or broadeast expe ected to wait two o1 
three weeks, and kill a crop of weeds with the 
disk and harrow, which the users of corn 


planters could kill with eultivators after the 
beans were up. 

The effeets of the 
pastures is 


blue 
here and 
there is a pasture in the drouth area of the 
southern half of lowa and northern Missouri 


drouth on the 
plain 


¢rTrass 


vers and vet 


that has come back with the rains of this 
spring, showing few dead spots and a vood 
crowth ot YTrass These cood pastures ile 
next to a typieal drouth area pasture, with 
whole slopes that have only a sprinkling of 
grass and dandelions, ragweed, sorrel and 
lamb’s-quarter hiding what little grass is 
left 

A Putnam county, Missouri, farmer whe 


} 


had one of the good pastures left, when asked 
why the terrific heat and prolonged drouth 
didn’t kill his pasture, as it had hundreds of 
others, answered by asking: ‘‘Did it kill the 
blue grass over the fenee along the < 
He then pointed out that most of the 
sides were closely grazed last summer, as was 
his pasture, but were able to come back, but 
fields that had been closely grazed for several 


road 


road 


years were damaged so that years will be re 
quired for their recovery. 

Blue grass has 
the mainstay in our permanent and 
permanent Here and there, farm 
ers have been curious enough to experiment, 
whether other have a plaee. 
Brome grass has been tried and liked by a 
considerable number of experimentally mind- 
ed farmers in the northern half of Iowa. 


been taken for granted as 
seml- 
pastures. 


to see grasses 


Two Points of Superiority 
Two pe 


those who have 


VoOlee d by 
It furnish- 
f 


for a week or ten days earlier 


ints of superiority are 
tried brome gyrass 
es good feed 
in the spring than blue grass handled in the 
same manner. It is liked better by cattle 
The questions as to the amount of feed pr 
duced, the ability to withstand droutl 

erazing and such, 
remain unanswered. 


blue Tass 


as compared t 


One of the finest items in the very con 
plete soil erosion project being econdueter 
Harrison county, Missouri, and Deecat 


county, lowa 
Mo.). is the 
list of grasses. 


der a variety of experimental and practie: 


with headquarters at Bethany 
comprehensive study of a lor 
leeumes and forage erops ww 
crazing conditions 


Appanoose county, lowa, farmers are st 


learning the best way of getting stands of 
alfalfa. The ninth annual contest is under 
way. If the amount of fields of good stan¢ 


seen from the highways 


of alfalfa that can be o 
is a fair sample, the 
worth while. Jt is ahead of adjoining counties 
both in lowa and 
touch with the 
of the program is not that it has resulted in 
a lot alfalfa being seeded, but 
sulted in a higher percentage of that seeded 
making a stand that 
ing ood \ i¢ lds. 
While dairying may lead as the major eat 
tle enterprise in much of the northeastern 
part of Iowa. there are still communities of 
intensive cattle feed- (Continued on page 9) 


contest idea has been 


Missouri People In Close 
contest say that the best part 


} 
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more 


S worth leaving and g 
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OES of the farm pro- 

gram who staged a 
spring fight on the AAA 
in the hope that farmers 
would be too busy at 
home to take time to defend their interests 
got the shock of their lives when over 4,000 
farmers arrived in Washington a few weeks 
ago. The shock set them to squealing a chorus 
of protests. 

Chief journalistic squealer was Frank Kent, 
bitter and habitually inaccurate foe of the 
New Deal, who said: ‘‘Skepties say the thing 
was obviously framed; that to believe such a 
movement originated among the farmers, 
without inspiration or organization, is too 
much for the credulity of any one not a com- 
plete boob; that even if one were simple- 
minded enough to swallow that, the most 
credulous must gag at the added suggestion 
that these farmers paid their own expenses. 
There just are no such farmers.’’ 

Farmers are smarter than Mr. Kent thinks. 
They have farm organizations of different 
kinds scattered over the nation; the county 
production control associations are in infor- 
mal touch with each other; they can plan a 
united campaign quite skillfully without help 
from anybody. And as for expenses, the most 
hostile investigation has only discovered that 
of the 4,000 farmers, a number paid all their 
own expenses, more were financed by passing 
the hat at farm meetings, and others were 
sent at the expense of local farm organiza- 
tions. No publie funds were used. 

The amazing thing to farmers about all this 
squealing is that it is based on the notion that 
farmers are sort of a stupid, slave class, meant 
to be seen and not heard, incapable of organ- 
izing themselves, incapable of financing a 
drive of their own, and uninterested in the 
retention of legislation that has helped double 
their incomes in the last two years. 

[f foes of the farm program really feel like 
that about farmers, they need more jolts than 
the one they received in May. If we judge 
the temper of farm people correctly, they are 
quite willing to see to any additional eye 
opening that may be necessary. 


Squeals 
From Foes 
Of Farm 


How Court iY THE ghosts of the 
‘Action Affects framers of the eonsti- 


tution of the United 
Agriculture States have been startled 
as some have charged 
—by the various federal activities carried on 
in the last two years, they must have been 
goggle-eyed in May as they watched the su- 
preme court declare unconstitutional three 
acts of congress, the railway pension act, the 
Frazier-Lemke act on a moratorium on farm 
mortgages, and the provisions of the NRA 
affecting codes and hours and wages. 

For the framers of the constitution no- 
where gave the supreme court the express 
power to nullify congressional action. No 
supreme court dared to attempt any such 
action until 1803, and then and long after 
Thomas Jefferson and others denied hotly 
the power of the court to reign supreme over 
the other branches of government. And 
Thomas Jefferson and his fellow Democrats 
were no more indignant over the seizing of 
power by the court than were Abraham Lin- 
coln and his fellow Republicans at the time 
of the Dred Seott decision. 

It took the Civil war to reverse the decision 
of the supreme court on Dred Scott. Later 
decisions have not been as disastrous, altho 
the court’s action on the federal income tax 
meant a long delay until a new constitutional 
amendment was enacted, and its defeat of 
legislation on child labor has blocked reform 
in that field up to the present time. 

Farmers who are in trouble on mortgages, 
and who have used or contemplate using the 
f 
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EDITORIALS 


Frazier-Lemke provisions to hold their farms, 
will be disappointed in the court’s decision 
on that act. The court’s position, briefly, was 
that the law violated the clause forbidding the 
taking of property without due process of 
law. The fact that the one per cent interest 
required was far below any reasonable figure 
for a return on the mortgage was stressed in 
the decision. 

While the decision on NRA at first glance 
seems to affect farmers less directly, it prob- 
ably contains more dynamite. Chief Justice 
Hughes, speaking for the court, first declared 
that the codes under the NRA delegated leg- 
islative power improperly to private groups. 
He said: 


But would it be seriously contended 
that congress could delegate its legisla- 
tive authority to trade or industrial as- 
sociations or groups so as to empower 
them to enact the laws they deem to be 
wise and beneficent for the rehabilitation 
and expansion of their trades and indus- 
tries? ... The answer is obvious. Such a 
delegation of legislative power is un- 
known to our law and is utterly incon- 
sistent with the constitutional preroga- 
tives and duties of congress. 


farmers in general probably share the view 
of the court that some NRA codes gave too 
much power to industrial groups and failed 
to protect the consumer adequately. But they 
may be alarmed about the blow given by the 
decision to the provisions for minimum hours 
and maximum wages. Pay-rolls mean business 
for farmers, and any action that reduces pay- 
rolls also may reduce farm product prices 
and farm income. 

The chief justice stated the court’s position 
on the hour and wage provisions when he 
said: 


The government argues that hours 
and wages affect prices; that slaughter 
house men sell at a small margin above 
operating costs; that labor represents 50 
to 60 per cent of these costs; that a 
slaughter house operator paying lower 
wages or reducing his cost, translates his 
savings into lower prices; that this re- 
sults in demands for a cheaper grade of 
goods, and that the cutting of prices 
brings about a demoralization of the price 
structure. ... If the federal government 
may determine the wages and hours of 
employes in the internal commerce of a 
state, because of their relation to cost 
and prices and their indirect effect upon 
interstate commerce, it would seem that 
a similar control might be exerted upon 
other elements of cost also affecting 
prices... . The apparent implication is 
that the federal authority under the eom- 
merce clause should be deemed to extend 
to the establishment of rules to govern 
wages and hours in intrastate trade and 
industry generally thruout the country. 
... It is not the province of the court to 
consider the economic advantages or dis- 
advantages of such a centralized system. 
It is sufficient.to say that the federal 
constitution does not provide for it. 
Farmers should note that wages and hours 

of workers directly in interstate commerce 
may still be regulated by specifie acts of con- 
gress, tho presumably not by the broad pow- 
ers granted under present codes. It is the 
view of the court, however, that wages and 
hours in industries carried on within a state 
can not be so regulated except by state action. 
This apparently opens the way to a revival 
of child labor in some states, and to compe- 
tition between states as to which ean offer the 
most generous regulations to manufacturers 
who are looking for labor amenable to low 
wages and long hours. What the effect will 
be on total pay-rolls in the nation remains to 
be seen. Labor groups insist that there is 
grave danger of a drop in pay-rolls and of 
consumer purchasing power. 


Agriculture is more directly affected by 
another section of the decision, which puts 
another limitation on the power of congress 
to legislate concerning industry not directly 
in interstate commerce. As every farmer 
knows, the United States is one big market. 
Hogs sold at one point and slaughtered for 
local consumption have an influence on the 
general price level, even tho none is shipped 
outside the state. Milk sold to consumers in 
a city has an effect on the general price of 
milk products all over the nation. The eco- 
nomic fact is that intrastate dealing in farm 
products does have a marked effect on inter- 
state commerce. The court, however, does not 
find it desirable to recognize this economic 
fact as binding on its action. The chief jus- 
tice said : 

[f the commeree clause were construed 
to reach all enterprises and transactions 
which could be said to have an indirect 
effect upon interstate commerce, the fed- 
eral authority would embrace practically 
all the activities of the people, and the 
authority of the state over its domestic 
concerns would exist only by sufferance 
of the federal government. 

This action strikes directly at some of the 
licensing provisions under the AAA. Market 
milk producers will be hard hit. So will vege- 
table growers in some areas, and produeers of 
specialty crops. Marketing agreements and 
licenses covering farm products actually 
moving in interstate commerce may presum- 
ably still be used, but their value will be 
weakened. 

To summarize, the court’s decision may aid 
farmers to the degree that some industrial! 
codes used to push up prices unduly may be 
abolished ; it may injure farmers if the hour 
and wage decision results in a decrease i! 
pay-rolls and consumer purchasing power 
it may also injure farmers, particularly mar- 
ket milk producers, by blocking marketing 
agreements and licenses covering purely intra- 
state business. Nothing is indicated by this 
decision in regard to the agricultural adjust- 
ment act, the processing tax or the adjust- 
ment methods used for corn, hogs, wheat and 
other staples. The agricultural act, which has 
definite provisions for protection of consum- 
ers, for a farm price goal, and for determina- 
tion of processing taxes, would apparently not 
be subject to the criticisms leveled at the NRA 
eode structure by the court. 


We Should OW can production 
of farm crops be 


Continue regulated to provide 


Corn Loans both a safe reserve of 

food for the nation and 
a fair price for the farmer? If we pile up a 
huge surplus of wheat, for instance, as we 
did in the years before 1933, the consumer is 
sure of plentiful stocks from which bread 
may be made, but the farmer suffers. If we 
try to produce just enough each year for ecur- 
rent needs, so that the farm price will stay 
high, a bad turn in the weather may reduce 
supplies below actual needs. Then the con- 
sumer catches it. 

The AAA, in its wheat program, has al- 
lowed for adequate reserves and for produc- 
tion in excess of domestic needs. Indeed, its 
schedule protects the consumer so carefully 
that the wheat farmer is in danger of getting 
lower prices than he should get unless loans 
are made on wheat so that a more than aver- 
age amount can be carried over in storage. 

On this matter of protecting both farmer 
and consumer, Secretary Wallace said re- 
cently : 

The inclination of some people is to 
leave to farmers the responsibility of 
providing food insurance for the nation. 
The idea is simply that farmers always 
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should produce more than is needed. This 
surplus of production would decrease the 
total return to farmers, and farmers, 
therefore, would bear the whole cost of 
national food insurance. This would be 
unfair, of course. But, actually, it doesn’t 
work out that way. Instead, farm, pro- 
duetion swings up and down in such a 
way as to leave both farmers and con- 
sumers insecure, food supply unstable, 
trade subject to too great fluctuation and 
the cost to the nation much too large. 

The ever-normal granary plan is well 
designed to meet producer and consumer 
needs. In its simplest elements, the pro- 
posal is like Joseph’s granaries of Egypt, 
supplemented by our AAA technique for 
controlling production. 

The first object of the present plan 
would be protection of the farmer from 
low prices, which, because of loss of ex- 
port markets, occur in surplus years. 
This would be accomplished by a system 
of government loans, like the loans on 
corn and cotton by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The second object would be protection 
of the consumer from the possibilities of 
food shortage. This would be accom- 
plished thru storing of surpluses in years 
of high production, for use in years of 
drouth or crop failure from any cause. 
The supplies would be held, when advis- 
able, in the hands of the government, 
which would be enabled by the pending 
agricultural adjustment act amendments 
to take title to commodities on which 
loans had been made. 

Farmers would be protected against 
accumulation of too unwieldy surpluses 
and the government safeguarded against 
investment of too large sums of money by 
the provision in the amendments for pay- 
ment. of benefit payments in kind. This 
means that the AAA could make pay- 
ments, to those farmers who wished, in 
the form of the commodity instead of eash 
as consideration for their cooperation in 
production control. In this way, too 
large surpluses could be dispersed by 
paying them back to farmers for produe- 
tion adjustment. : 


The prospects for getting the ever-normal 
granary plan established seem brighter in the 
last week or two. The amendments to the ag- 
ricultural act which make possible such a plan 
have a fair chance for enactment. If they 
should fail, it will be hard to continue corn 
or eotton loans on a big seale or to-start loans 
on wheat. 


S part of our service 

to readers last fall 

and winter, we warned 

farmers that hog prices 

were going up and corn 

prices down, that they had better breed up to 

contract limits on hogs for 1935 and prepare 

to get rid of any surplus corn before the win- 

ter was over. On corn, we diseussed the fol- 
lowing probabilities : 

1. That normal acreage and yields of corn, 
taken in eonjunetion with lessened livestock 
demand, would make new-crop corn sell for 
10 to 20 cents on Iowa farms in the fall of 
1935. 

2. That even the reduction provided by the 
1935 eorn-hog contract, assuming normal 
yields, would still make eorn plentiful enough 
so that prices would be from 40 to 50 eents 
next fall. 

3. That sinee, after drouth years, corn nor- 
mally falls in price after the winter feeding 
season closes, and falls fast or slow, depend- 
ing on the prospects of the new erop, surplus 
corn had better be sold before spring. 

How did those estimates work out? 
see: 

1. Nobody will know, because farmers were 
too smart to take the risk of planting a nor- 
mal corn acreage. 

2. We don’t know yet whether we'll have 
& normal yield per acre of corn this year. 
Unusual weather can change the situation, 


Figuring 
Ahead on 
Corn Prices 


Let’s 


7 


but it is significant that the professionals are 
now betting on the probability of a farm price 
for corn next fall of around 50 cents a bushel. 

3. Corn at central Iowa elevators was bring- 
ing 88 cents in January. By late May, the 
price had dropped to 74 cents. Apparently, 
the usual rule worked. 

These points are worth mentioning again 
because there was a time last fall, when corn 
was selling at $1 a bushel, that some farmers 
were inclined to make plans for the future 
on the assumption that corn would stay that 
high. In the same way, some farmers who 
had feed refused to breed sows for spring 
litters because they were thinking about the 
low price of hogs last November, and not of 
the higher price that would be available when 
1935 spring pigs went to market. 

We need to remember always that the price 
of corn or hogs or anything else today may 
not tell much about the price of the same 
product six months or a year from now. We 
have to try to figure ahead. 








FARM VS. CITY 


The farmer wants high prices. But in 
self-protection he has to keep them from 
being too high, or, by stimulating over- 
production and decreasing consumption, 
he will wreck his market. The consumer 
wants low prices, but in self-protection 
he should guard against prices going so 
low that the farmer will no longer be able 
to produce food for him. Each has to pro- 
tect the other in order to protect him- 
self. ... 


Wheat at $2.20 and war-time inflation 
of land values didn’t help the farmer. 
Thirty-eight-cent wheat and hogs at 21/2 
cents a pound did not help the consumer. 
The immense surpluses of goods which 
wrecked farm prices in 1932 didn’t do the 
people in the bread lines any good... . 
Warehouses bulging with food so cheap 
that it meant a collapse of buying power 
for farmers did not save the 10,000,000 
city workers that factories plowed out of 
their jobs and onto the streets.—Henry 
A. Wallace. 








ORN BELT farmers 

who were still appre- 
hensive about another 
drouth in late April be- 
gan to complain about 
too much rain and cold weather by the last 
of May. On the whole, tho, even those who 
had to replant eorn that had rotted or washed 
out were quite willing to say that May, 1935, 
was a lot better than May, 1934. 

Every section had a good soaking some time 
in May, even the dust bowl in the southwest. 
Ohio ran an inch and a half ahead of normal; 
Indiana and Illinois, three inches; Nebraska, 
an ineh; Missouri, almost four imehes, and 
parched Kansas, more than three inches over 
normal. 

States that got only around the normal 
figured they were lucky because they had 
more chance to get corn in. On a state-wide 
average, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota had 
about the usual amount of rain. 

In Iowa, the rains hit hard where they were 
needed most. Southwestern counties, which 
were dry early in May, got later rains that 
were considerably above the state average. 
Other parts of the state got average amounts 
or less, except for southeastern Iowa, which 
continued to get Illinois and Missouri weather 
in the shape of heavy precipitation. 

Temperatures continued below normal up 
until the last days of May, all thru the corn 
belt. Ohio, Indiana and Illinois ran from four 
to five degrees colder than usual. Iowa was 
not quite so cold, but Missouri was six de- 
grees low and Nebraska was five degrees 
under. 


Weather 
In the Corn 
Belt 
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Iowa got the jump on other big corn states 
by having moderate rainfall and somewhat 
warmer temperatures than other states during 
May. While corn in many sections is getting 
a late start, nobody is guessing as yet what 
the effect will be on the crop harvested. Favor 
able weather in June and July has often be- 
fore made up for a cold, wet May. 


EA VY rail S on roll- 
land in 


parts of the corn belt the 


More Grass 
To Check 
Soil Erosion 


ing many 
last of May furnished a 
fine objeet lesson on ero- 
sion and its results. A good deal of con 
had just been planted or was about ready to 
plant, and where such land was on a slope, 
much of the seed washed out and tons of the 
Other 


land 


fertile top soil were drained away 
land, made bare by last year’s drouth and by 
overgrazing suffered heavily also. 
Many farmers are trying to get mors 
ing land back into grass, so 


1 
roil- 
that similar dis- 
i¢ nf 


rm 
not oeceur acaln T'} ad ustn 


andl 


asters ean 
program is helping in this direction Some 


farmers have suggested, however, that future 
programs should be built around the prineiple 
land nt 
and that adjusting produe 


market demand 


of getting more 0 grass a 
building fertility, 
tion to 
place. 

The 


made some recommendations wh 


Iowa State Plannir Board has just 


ech it believes 
would aid in proper utilization and conserva 
of land state It 
suggests the following shift in acreage. ‘‘ Pres 


1934. 
nded 


acreage 
8,550,000 
5.820.000 
6.650.000 


tion within the 


resourees 


ent acreage’’ is the normal figure before 


Present Recomme 
Crop— acreage 
Ei cantiakoioisedseadeteata 11,050,000 
Small grain 6,900,000 
SUNN cinleicidesapubsusinnneniocons 3,580,000 
Plowable pasture 4,982,000 
Rotation 
Permanent pasture 
and woodland ...... 1, 
Permanent 
Permanent pasture 
and forest cover... 


Corn 


pasture 2? 050.000 


927.000 


pasture.. 9,170,000 


> 000.000 


Such a 
erease in grass in sections subject to erosion 
and also the purchase of more land for state 
and national 
should be noted that while this 
signed primarily to maintain lowa’s fertility 
and to keep the state in such shape that our 
grandchildren ean get crops from the land, it 


program would involve a | 


forest and grazing land It 


program is de- 


also does a good job in adjusting production 


The corn acreage suggested is actually less 
than the 8,760,000 acres which were harvested 
in 1934. 

Most farmers would like to make these 
shifts in production. But to do it, there must 
be a reduction in tenancy, in farm debt, in 


farm taxes, and specific rewards to farmers 
who participate in the program. Perhaps the 
adjustment program can be tied in more close 


ly with a soil building program of this kind, 
so that greater progress can be mad: 

Watch NOTHER effect of 

last year’s drouth 

Out for New will be a crop of new 

Weeds weeds on many farms. 

Hay and feed shipped to 

drouth areas contained more weeds than 

usual. Some of the hay, indeed, looked like 


it was mostly weeds. As a result, a lot of 
weeds are this spring finding a new and hos- 
pitable country to live in. 

Most farmers had all the weeds they wanted 
before, and won’t welcome the newcomers. 
But they’re here. We suggest that this year 
farmers be particularly careful in spotting 
new weed patches. It may be possible to get 
rid of them easily this year, but if they are 
allowed to spread, it may take a campaign of 
several years to eradicate them later. 
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Cultivation of Crops 


Not so very many years ago, it 
was generally considered by farmers 
that there were two principal reasons 
for the cultivation of row crops—to 
keep down the weeds and to main- 
tain a soil mulch that would pre- 
vent the undue loss of moisture. 

While under certain conditions 
this view is still correctly held, the 
too frequent stirring of the soil is 
no longer looked upon as advisable. 
The maintenance of a soil mulch 
may or may not conserve moisture. 
Cultivation after a heavy rain that 
has caused the surface soil to bake 
is a good thing. That tends to lessen 
the evaporation of moisture from 
the surface by stopping the capillary 
rise of moisture from below the sur- 
face, there to be evaporated and dis- 
sipated into the air. 

On the other hand, cultivation 
after a light rain, where no baking 
of the surface soil has taken place, 
is likely to retard the downward 
movement of the water and thus 
actually bring about a net loss of 
the moisture available for the grow- 
ing crop. Then, too, the nature of 
the root system of the crop should 
be considered in the scheme of cul- 
tivation which is to be followed. 
Crops which have restricted root 
systems, such, for tnstance, as cel- 
ery and onions, derive much less 
benefit from the rising subsoil mois- 
ture than do crops like corn and 
cabbage, which have widespread root 
systems. The former, therefore, are 
benefited to a larger degree by a 
soil mulch than are the latter. As 
a rule, corn should be cultivated 
principally for the purpose of weed 
control and less for moisture conser- 
vation. 

The operator should always exer- 
cise great care in the cultivation 
of corn and other crops with deep 
and spreading root systems, not to 
cut off any of the roots; hence, 
shallow cultivation should be the 
rule, except possibly when going the 
first time thru, before the roots have 
spread much between the rows. At 
that time, if the weed situation de- 
mands a deeper stirring of the soil, 
this may be done without injury to 
the young plants. 


Proved Bulls Needed 

All of those dairymen who have 
an earnest desire to improve the 
milk and butterfat producing capac- 
ity of their herds realize that this 
must be done thru the use of bulls 
which are possessed of better dairy 
blood than the average of their cows. 
Those who own herds which have 
a production average of from 200 
to 250 pounds of butterfat per year 
have little difficulty in finding bulls 
which will sire daughters capable 
of producing from 50 to 75 pounds 
more butterfat per year than their 
dams, when figured on a mature 
basis. However, once the herd av- 
erage reaches 400 pounds of fat per 
year, or better, the job of finding a 
bull that can sire daughters with still 
higher producing capacity is not an 
easy one, 

The mere willingness to pay a 
rrice which is high enough to ob- 
tain such a sire is not all that is 
required. Men who own herds av- 
eraging from 400 to 500 pounds of 
butterfat per year should, wherever 
it is possible, buy proved sires—sires 
having bull indexes high enough to 
indicate that they are capable of 
bringing further improvement. 

Good proved sires, as every dairy- 
man is aware, are scarce, and that 
is why practical dairymen, for their 
own good, should set about finding 
them as rapidly as possible. The 
bull association, or bull club, is an 
excellent instrumentality thru which 
to prove bulls and keep the better 
animals in service just as long as 
possible. 

Let us suppose that three men, 
who are conveniently located with 
reference to each other in a com- 
munity, form a bull association. They 
purchase three bulls of similar breed- 
ing and own them jointly, as is usu- 


_ 







Farm and F eed Lot 


PROVED BULLS--CHOPPED HAY--HOG PASTURE 


ally the case. Bach of these men 
belongs to a cow testing association, 
so that he knows the production 
records of all of his cows. Bach 
man keeps one of the bulls for two 
years, at the end of which time an 
exchange is made. Two years later, 
a third exchange is made. Thus, by 
the purchase of three bulls to start 
with, and barring accidents, each 
member of the association will have 
bull service for six years without 
further expense. . 

At the close of that period, each 
bull will have a group of daughters 
from each of the three herds, and 
their improving qualities, if 
have any, will be definitely shown 
by these records. Most likely, one 
of the three bulls will show much 
higher daughter records than the 
other two, so he may be worth keep- 
ing for further use. This bull may 
then be purchased at some satisfac- 
tory price by one of the members 
of the association, or he may be 
kept for the partial use of all three 
members. The other two bulls, while 
they may be inferior to the best in- 
dividual, may, according to their rec- 
ords, be worth all they cost in the 
first place to some other farmers in 
whose herds they can bring about 
considerable improvement. 

Of course, this means taking more 
pains with breeding and herd build- 
ing than the majority of us have 
done in the past, but it is the sort 
of intelligent effort which we must 
put forth from now on, if we expect 
to make a profit. There is nothing 


they 


located in twenty different states, on 
which the method of chopping hay 
had been practiced for from one to 
twelve years. On the average, these 
farmers had chopped their hay for a 
little over two years. According to 
this survey, chopped hay can be 
mowed away with less labor than 
long hay, and, of course, at a saving 
of lots of heavy labor in a hot place. 

Chopped hay, these men stated, 
keeps fully as well in the mow as 
long hay, and is somewhat less sus- 
ceptible to spontaneous combustion, 
because it packs down more solidly, 
thus excluding more air. Most of 
these 100 farmers reported that cat- 
tle eat the chopped hay somewhat 
more completely than long hay, and 
they also said that the former is more 
easily fed than the latter. 

On the average, the survey showed 
that a load of chopped hay can be 
blown into a mow in fifteen minutes, 
as compared with twenty minutes 
when stored in the usual form. 


Hog Pasture Invaluable 


Every experienced hog producer is 
pretty well acquainted with the value 
of pasture for hogs. “An acre of 
good alfalfa,” said an authority on 
animal nutrition recently, “will pro- 
duce right around 500 pounds of 
pork, in addition to the gain that 
may be credited to the other feed 
that is given.” That means a good 
income for these days. Another 
way of looking at the value of an 
alfalfa or rape hog pasture is that 














A proved sire is a dairy herd’s biggest asset. Above is the winner of the 1933 
Iowa sire index contest, whose daughters produced 640.5 pounds of fat 
where their dams averaged only 489.5 pounds. 


difficult about belonging to a cow 
testing association and a bull asso- 
ciation. The cost will not be great. 
In fact, cost need not be consid- 
ered in our calculations, because the 
benefits which are derived from such 
work will give increased profits far 
beyond the cost. 


Chopping Hay for Storage 

In some sections of the country, 
farmers are chopping their hay be- 
fore putting it in storage. This meth- 
od seems to be followed principally 
in the eastern section of the United 
States, some farmers there having 
practiced chopping for more than 
ten years. On some farms, the hay 
is run thru a silage cutter and then 
blown into the mow. In other in- 
stances, a special hay cutter is used, 
which can handle a larger amount 
per hour. 

One of the evident advantages of 
chopping comes from the fact that 
chopped hay requires only half the 
storage space of long hay. This will 
appeal to those who -do not have 
enough mow space for their hay. 

A survey was made of 100 farms 


it makes a saving in high protein 
feed, which is a necessary supple- 
ment to corn and other farm grains 
for pork production. 

That is to say, where normally a 
pig, self-fed on grain and a protein 
supplement, consumes about fifty 
pounds of the latter per hundred 
pounds of gain, if supplied with a 
good pasture, the supplement con- 
sumption will be reduced to twenty- 
five pounds. Then, too, it is much 
easier to avoid disease and worm 
infestation in pigs raised on clean 
pasture than if they are brought up 
and_fed in an oki dry lot contami- 
nated with all sorts of disease germs 
from previous generations. 

In using pastures for pigs, especial- 
ly alfalfa or clover, it is usually more 
satisfactory to use a larger acreage 
than the hogs can keep down, and 
then cut the surplus for hay, than to 
turn in enough to keep it closely pas- 
tured thruout the season. There is 
no doubt but most farmers fail to 
give the attention to pastures, wheth- 
er for cattle, sheep or hogs, that their 
importance justifies. We are not as 
pasture conscious in this country as 
we ought to be. 





Stomach Worms of Sheep 


Stomach worms of sheep are a se. 
rious menace, whose ravages are in- 
creasing as the number of sheep in 
the farming section grows. Stomac) 
worms are blood suckers. They de. 
stroy the red blood cells, and, as a 
result, set up nervous disorders. They 
also secrete a substance in the stom 
ach of the sheep that interferes with 
digestion and punctures the lining of 
the stomach, thus creating numerous 
inflamed areas thru which bacteria 
may enter. Animals that are heavil; 
infested with this parasite suffe 
thru loss of blood and impaired diges 
tion, resulting in loss of flesh and 
often in death. 

Fortunately, however, drenching 
with a solution of copper sulphate 
is an effective control measure. Th: 
solution is prepared by dissolving 
one-fourth pound of copper sulphate 
in one pint of boiling water. To this 
add enough cold water to make three 
gallons of solution. This makes pra: 
tically a one per cent solution, and 
the quantity mentioned is enough for 
drenching 100 mature sheep. 


Directions for Drenching 


The proper dose for drenching a 
lamb three months old is two-third 
of one fluid ounce; for a lamb six 
months of age, one and one-third 
ounces; for a yearling sheep, two 
ounces, and for a sheep two years old 
or over, three ounces. Before drench- 
ing lambs or sheep, hold them off 
feed and water for eighteen hour 
and for four hours after drenching. If 
allowed to drink immediately afte: 
érenching, the copper sulphate sol 
tion will be so much diluted as to 
lose its effect on the worms. It is 
good plan to hold the sheep in a dry 
jot for three or four days after treat 
ment, as this will help prevent the 
¢pread of a large number of worm 
eggs in the pasture. Mix the copper 
sulphate solution in an earthenware, 
wooden or glass container, as it co 
rodes metal. Directions for drenching 
are given by the Department of Agri 
culture as follows: 

“For dosing an average farm flock, 
the apparatus well suited for safe 
work is a three-gallon enamelware 
bucket to hold the solution, an enam 
elware funnel about 5% inches wide 
at the top, rubber tubing 3% feet long 
and three-eighths inch inside diam- 
eter, and a brass or copper nozzle or 
tube six inches long and five-six- 
teenths inch inside diameter, all fit 
ted together. A cup marked for accu- 
rately measuring the dose helps to 
expedite the work. 


Handling the Animal 


“In preparing to dose a sheep or 
lamb, the attendant grasps the ani- 
mal in the flank, backs it into a cor- 
rer against the wall, and straddles it. 
He keeps it standing on all four feet 
and holds the nose about level with 
the eyes. He then grasps the nozzle 
of the dosing outfit with the thumb 
and forefinger of his right hand and 
passes it thru the side of the animal’s 
mouth over its tongue between the 
back teeth, letting the nozzle extend 
back about four inches in’ the mouth 
of a grown sheep and less for a lamb. 
Hie places the four fingers of his left 
hand under the jaw, with the thumb 
over the nose, to steady the head and 
hold it in proper position. He should 
not grip the jaws tightly. The dose1 
now pours the dose slowly into the 
funnel, which is held well above the 
sheep’s head, so that the solution 
will flow steadily thru the tube and 
nozzle. Do not pour too much or too 
little at a time and cause the animal 
to strangle. To encourage the sheep 
to swallow quickly, move the nozzle 
about slightly in its mouth. This 
method of dosing enables the sheep 
to swallow naturally and facilitates 
the passage of the dose directly to 
the fourth stomach, the home of the 
parasite. 

“The flock to be dosed should be 
confined in a small space that will 
hold twenty-five to thirty sheep. If 
they are thus closely confined, two 
men can dose from fifty to one hun- 
dred sheep in an hour.” 
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it. We who were there recognize bet- farm delegates, and insinuating that 
., © h e ter than before that, while our inter- we were only “would-be farmers.” 
J arm I rip to \ \ AS ington ests may conflict to a certain extent These comments aré¢ both amusing 
a se- at times, it is highly important that and disgusting to those of us who 
e in- we give mutual assistance rather than were there. I did not meet a single 
Dp in Towan Reports On Demonstration for AAA allow a situation to develop that will man at the meeting who was not 
nach curtail our markets or even bring himself directly interested in farm 
r de. about an antagonistic state of mind ing. All lowa me were farmers 
as a HE following letter tells about the idea that we must retain flexible on the part of other classes of pro- and expense money came out of their 
They the recent farmer demonstration minds and be ready to make changes ducers. own pockets or thru voluntary contri 
tom- at Washington from the point of in our procedure as consumer de- At meetings of each group of pro- butions on the part of other farmers 
with view of a farmer who was there. It mand, domestic and foreign markets ducers with their administrators or The trip was an interesting episode 
g of is of particular interest in view of and weather conditions make changes leaders, on Wednesday morning, va- in my life experience. The drive go- 
rous the wide discussion of the affair by necessary. rious phases of the administration ing and coming, thru territory re- 
eria both friends and foes of the AAA. He believes the consumer is friend- of the act were discussed. In our plete with scenic beauty and points 
vily ly toward the producer unless led  corn-hog section, some of the Iowa of historic interest, was well worth 
ffe To the Editor: Since I got home astray by propaganda, or unless men stressed the idea that we should while. But the thing I shall remem 
ges- BF from the AAA pilgrimage to Wash- eventually the farmers as a group work for a simplification of the pro ber longest is the fact that the farm 
and ington, I have been asked many become overselfish in their aims. I gram. They fee! that more responsi- ers who gathered there, and many 
k questions; for example, “What was believe, with Wallace, that the pro- bility can be left to local and county who helped send them, are awake t 
line the real object of the trip?” “How cessing tax is a necessary part ofthe committees. Statisticians and super- the fact that, having worked toward 
rate did you come to go?” “Did you ac- AAA and the control program. Only’ vision are necessary to the extent a goal of equality and parity prices, 
The complish anything?” “What do you when the tariff is taken off the prod- that we must have uniformity and they are still ready to present a unit 
rine think of the president, and is Wal- ucts we buy can we afford to elimi- efficiency, but any red tape that puts ed front when danger threatens. The 
late lace really working for the farmer?” nate what is, after all, the farmers’ responsibility in Washington or Des AAA may not be a perfect vehicle 
this fF “are farmers from other sections first protective tariff that really pro- Moines, that could be handled at in which to ride over the rough 
ree ' favorable toward the AAA?” tects. home by farmers themselves, only places, but let’s not wreck it or trade 
rac k There were just twenty of us from A better understanding and closer makes extra delay and expense. it off for something else unless we 
and } lowa, all of them like myself, not coordination of the various classes of Newspaper columnists are still are sure we can profit by the trade 
for t having planned to go until a day or producers will be one of the accom- writing and worrying as to how mon Arthur (¢ Hanson, Lyon County, 
: two before we were on the way. All plishments of this meeting, as I see ey was raised for the expense of the lowa 
t of our delegation traveled by auto, ——— oo Sree 
4 four men to a car, and all arrived in OEP 
ga gq Washington late Monday afternoon, , 
irds : in time for an informal get acquaint- 
six § ed meeting that evening. We expect- 
lird ed from reports that other states 
two would greatly outnumber us, but we 
old were resolved that we would use our 
ich. time and influence effectively 
off When C. H. Day, of Texas, first 
aT conceived the idea of this pilgrimage 
5. It he had no thought that it would take 
te: hold and bring together 4,500 level 
o] headed farmers representing half the 
tO states, in a gathering such as faced 
iS a him in Constitution Hall on the morn- e a 
dry ing of May 14. 
Pal Your readers have read earlier a LOH YYOUWU 
th reports in the newspapers as to de- 
orm tails of the arranged program. I : 
pel will not repeat many details except - EES en eee 
al to say that in this meeting, as in 7 
pO all of the contacts which I made dur- ae 
Ing ing my three days in the capital city, 
Bri I was struck with the type of men 
who were there—clear headed, think- 
CK, ing men from the farms, many of 
ate them with harrowing tales of finan- 
are eial reverses to prod their memo- 
tied ries and to spur them on to per- 
ide sonal efforts and sacrifices to help 
ng retain the AAA, because to them 
ani- it seemed that it had been a real 
ie help thus far, and the only imme- 
mX- diate possibility that would enable 
fit farmers to help themselves solve 
+ their own problems. 
' Guests of the President 
There are many incidents of this 
trip which I shall always want to re- 
or member—among others, the presi- 
ini- dent’s speech. It was a bit unusual L HYDRAULIC 
pr for a bunch of farmers to be guests 
it, on the president’s back lawn. It was tgs BRAKES 
eet not quite like calling on neighbors, — 9S eee : ie 
» imasmuch as we all had to be identi- ; ra : 
® fied, and only “our crowd” was ad- « ; 
m nde and only “our crowd” was ad | Look at “All Three” and Remember... the ters 2. SAFETY-STEEL 
int give a good talk. ; fe ; ; 
rs ee to think about Safety is when Buying a Car! BODY 
ne 
nd pte 9 nas eclche oe VERY TIME you drive to town... Look at “All Three”... and don’t 
ith lowa have known him almost as a every time you drive anywhere forget safety. See your Chrysler, 
ab. neighbor, but it seemed that wheat | ---yousee the importanceof safety. Dodge or De Soto dealer... ask 
> Sumer aia ts eh acalae | Seley nese Precehoe CGP 
ad ‘ss dale hak See set cadership | sational success...has made it the om 
id ib Wilting tahermaity with ¢ Way great American family car. And to- Twenty-inch wheels, giving 934- 
e1 tunbhions! eee day twice as many people are choos- inchroad-clearance,atslightextracost. 
perator from North Carolina, ° . 
Be as a few of us sat resting at the base ing the big, new Plymouth. 
a of Washington's monument, he made In the low-price field, Plymouth 
nd pas arpa it I believe Henry we was first with the safety of all-steel 
a pono ig? ers ~onesgeaaygl bt pel bodies and genuine hydraulic brakes. 
ial Saison of farm folks teeing It is besvecil che anty ane of AR thee 
ep ; ‘i that has both great safety features. 
up to us—all classes of producers— ’ 
He to work with him, iron out our differ- The big, powerful, new Plymouth es oe 
e ences, strengthen the program, and is a money-saving car, too. It has . « ili 
va cooperate for our own good and the more horsepower, greater accelera- (Above) Oil lasts longer, lubricates 
_ > aacbernnatrindl - meget Pvc tion, than ever... yet, because of new better. Save 12% to 20% on oil and gas! 
he ment of most of Gies wah whom Il vege omoged Sh pane — (Left) It’s ceal fun. . . on the roughest 
had personal contact. y use @ to €ss gas and ou. roads...that smooth ‘Floating Ride. 
* At the luncheon on Thursday, when 
it the Iowa delegates and the Iowa con- Ow AND UP, LIST AT 
a gressmen met with Wallace informal- FACTORY, DETROIT 
ia ly, he told us that he feels we are in Special Equipment 
for a period of adjusted production Extra 
for several years. He emphasized 
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“Mighty easy on the pock- 
etbook, isn’t it? I’ve got 
66,000 miles on this one of 
mine ... and I’ve oniv 
spent $20* for repairs.” 


“Yes, sir... V-8 Econ- 
omy doesn’t stop with gas 
and oil mileage. That en- 
gin> exchange plan of 
Ford’s sure saves you 
money on up-keep. It’s 
almost like getting a new 
truck for less than the cost 
of an ordinary engine 
overhaul.” 


“That's a great plan, all 
right. I'm figuring on tak- 
ing my truck in to town in 
a few weeks and getting 
the Ford dealer to put in 
a reconditioned engine. 
I'll be all set then for. the 


harvest season and [I'll 
save buying a new truck 
this year.” 


“W—e-—l—l, you might 
know Ford would do some- 
thing like that. He believes 
in building a truck that's 
easy to buy, easy on gas 
and oil and easy on repair 
bills. And I'll tell the world 
he’s done it in this Ford 
V-8 Truck.” 


“He sure has. And don’t 
forget you get V-8 Per- 
formance along with all 
that V-8 Economy. Take 
the two together and it's 
no wonder they call it 
AMERICA’S GREAT 
TRUCK VALUE.” 


*An actual case. Name and address 
of owner on request. 


FORD V8 
TRUCKS 
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After the 


V ASHINGTON, D. C. — Exactly 
what the supreme court’s de- 
cision on the NRA will mean to the 
United States in general, and to the 
farmers in particular, is keeping the 
guessers busy. It is plain, of course, 
that it wipes out NRA codes and 
blocks federal regulation of business- 
es producing goods that do not go 
directly into interstate commerce. 

Seme are claiming that the deci- 
sion forecasts the end of the agricul- 
tural adjustment act, the Bankhead 
and Kerr-Smith acts, and almost ey- 
erything else that has happened in a 
legislative way since March, 1933. 
Certainly, the attacks on the AAA 
will be renewed in the hope that the 
supreme court will knock it out too. 

Many observers here, however, in- 
sist that the agricultural adjustment 
act meets most of the objections 
made by the court to the NRA. 
There is more doubt about the Bank- 
head and Kerr-Smith acts. Some of 
the licensing powers of the AAA— 
those dealing with intrastate busi- 
ness—are apparently wiped out by 
the decision. 

What will be the effect on farmers 
generally of the NRA decision? Some 
of the NRA codes jacked up prices 
too high. If prices are cut, the farm- 
er as a consumer will be benefited. 
Yet, there were combinations and 
unofficial price fixing by industries 
long before NRA. There may not be 
as much change now as some think. 

If the NRA decision brings about 
a cut in wage rates, and in total 
pay-rolls, the effect on agriculture 
will be bad. Agriculture depends on 
higher urban’ pay-rolls to sustain 
prices at the higher level of agricul- 
tural production indicated in 1935. 
Some wage cutting has already be- 
gun. Nobody knows just how far it 
will go. 


Already on Voluntary Basis 


Since the decision attacks the pow- 
er of congress to deal with intrastate 
business, even tho such business af- 
fects interstate commerce «-material- 
ly, the AAA licenses and agreements 
that cover farm activities within the 
state lines are wiped out. Since the 
AAA had warning of this thru lower 
court decisions, much of the intra- 
state business under the AAA is on 
a voluntary business already. 

What will the NRA decision do to 
the amendments to the AAA now be- 
fore congress? Apparently, the deci- 
sion does not affect the ever-normal 
granary, the change in parity price, 
the revision of the compensatory tax, 
the change in uses of processing tax 
funds, but does affect the provisions 
on compulsory licensing. As written, 
these provisions deal with certain 
products in or affecting interstate 
commerce. They must be revised to 
cover goods in interstate commerce 
only. The amendments have been 
sent back to the agricultural com- 
mittees of both houses and are be- 
ing redrawn. 

The decision raised two points in 
regard to the licensing section of the 
amendments and to the licensing and 
marketing agreement sections of the 
existing law. One is the right of 
congress to delegate broad powers 
to the secretary of agriculture with- 
out sufficient clarity and limitations 
on such powers. While these powers 
are limited and defined much more 
carefully than in the NRA codes, 
some revision will be made in order 
to be sure to meet court require- 
ments. 

The other point is the familiar one 
dealing with intrastate and inter- 
state commerce. Actually, in point 
of economic fact, all milk produced, 
whether it moves across state lines 
or not, affects the general price. The 
same thing is true of many other 
products. It has been the belief of 
farmers that where it can be proved 
that local marketing conditions af- 
fect seriously interstate trade, regu- 





RA Decision 


How It May Affect Farmers and AAA 


lation of such local conditions come 
properly within the powers of con- 
gress. Since the court has decided 
otherwise, it is now necessary to 
limit regulation to actual interstate 
commerce, and to handle local situa- 
tions by voluntary agreements or by 
state laws. Some market milk dis. 
tricts figure they are in for trouble 
as a result. 

Some codes were under the joint 
provisions of the NRA and the AAA, 
These cover the wholesale fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry, commer- 
cial breeder and hatchery industry, 
the anti-hog cholera serum and virus 
industry, the grain exchanges, to- 
bacco warehouses, flaxseed crushine 
and the live poultry industry of New 
York. Under the decision, these 
codes are out of action. 

Under the marketing agreement 
and licensing sections of the AAA 
itself there are left forty-three fluid 
milk licenses, the dry skim-milk and 
evaporated milk agreements, Colo- 
rado fresh peaches, paper shell pe- 
cans, and northwest surplus wheat 
agreement, and the following licenses 
without agreements in operation un 
der the AAA: Wood turpentine and 
resin, California dates, tree fruits 
ripe olives, Tokay grapes, raisins, 
cling peaches and rice, California 
citrus fruits, Gravenstein apple 
dried prunes, asparagus (fresh and 
canned), Florida citrus fruits, straw 
berries, Connecticut valley shade 
grown tobacco, package bee shippers, 
western Washington peas, cauliflow- 
er and lettuce, Texas citrus fruits, 
southeastern potatoes and waterme'- 
ons, the walnut industry, northwest- 
ern tree fruits and Colorado fresh 
peas and cauliflower. 


Effect on AAA Program 


While no opinions have been given 
officially by the AAA as to the in- 
direct effect of the NRA decision on 
the marketing agreements and 
censes instituted by the producers 
and others under the AAA law, it is 
believed that the wording of the 
court regarding problems of intra- 
state enforcement by the federal! 
government, and also the delegation 
of powers by congress to the presi 
dent, or other constitutional officers 
would bear on the present AAA 
agreements and licenses. 

The NRA has announced that i 
asks the code members to maintain 
voluntary compliance with hours ani 
wages, as well as fair competitive 
conditions. For many months, the 
AAA has been operating largely on 
just such a basis of voluntary com- 
pliance, with dealers reporting and 
paying producer prices 100 per cent 
in many areas which were purely 
intrastate thruout. 

A. H. Lauterbach, who has served 
as chief of the dairy section of the 
AAA since March, 1934, succeeding 
Jerry Mason and Clyde L. King, will 
leave the staff on or about July 1, 
to become general manager of the 
Interstate Milk Producers Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, the cooperative 
which handles the major volume of 
fluid milk for that city. He will suc- 
ceed H. W. Allebach there. Lauter- 
bach is a native of Wisconsin and 
owns a farm in Minnesota, and for 
years was with the Land O’Lakes, 
Inc., and later with the Cheese Pro 
ducers Federation, of Wisconsin. 

It is probable that the AAA will 
not go afield again for a new chief 
of the dairy section, as Edwin W 
Gaumnitz, a Minnesota man, wil! 
serve as chief after Mr. Lauterbach 
leaves. Gaumnitz was assistant chief 
since the section was organized, and 
had charge of the production adjust- 
ment proposals offered to the indus- 
try in 1934. For some time, Gaum- 
nitz served in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and also in co- 
operative work in California, and he 
is farm raised, with a wide experi- 
ence in dairy marketing. 
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Rural Road Work 


In urging that a generous part of 
the federal highway and work relief 
moneys should be spent on the im- 
provement of rural roads, farm lead- 
ers not only are directing the atten- 
tion of relief administrators to the 
forgotten roads, but are pointing the 
way to a practical means of spread- 
ing the benefits of work relief to 
every county in the state. 

The need for employment benefits 
in every community recommends a 
program that will permit the largest 
possible number of road jobs, and 
these can best be created by rural 
road work on which low cost con- 
struction can be used. Such work is 
ideally suited to a cooperative pro- 
gram whereby materials and equip- 
ment can be furnished from highway 
funds, while labor is paid from direct 
work relief appropriations, as has al- 
ready been done in some instances. 

On most of the feeder roads, great 
public benefit would be derived from 
good gravel surfaces giving all-year 
service. The Bureau of Public Roads 
has developed a low cost method for 
rendering such roads smooth and 
dustless by a process popularly 
known as “stabilization,” which is al- 
ready widely used by some states and 
counties. A considerable mileage of 
such low cost roads, free from dust 
and loose gravel and provided with 
an all-weather wearing course, would 
be greatly preferable to a short mile- 
age of expensive surfaces, both from 
the standpoint of jobs provided and 
benefits to the rural motoring public. 

Funds soon to be available from the 
public works relief appropriation pro- 
vide $800,000,000 for roads, but only 
one-fourth of this amount is definite- 
ly allotted to secondary highways, 
despite the fact that three-quarters 
of the nation’s highways are unim- 
proved. It therefore becomes evident 
that the prospect for any extensive 
improvement of the farm-to-market 
roads depends upon an active cam- 
paign for such low cost construction. 
Some counties already have launched 
programs of this nature. One New 
York county has eonstructed more 
than 350 miles of dust free highways, 
giving employment to 6,000 men. The 
movement to extend a similar pro- 
gram to embrace a considerable mile- 
age in each state should have-support. 





Land Use in Minnesota 


Many of the farms in the fourteen 
northeastern counties of Minnesota 
are submarginal. Their owners can 
not make a living off them. They 
@~c too boggy, too stony, too sandy, 
or too hard to clear. The settlers 
living on them are a liability to the 
county and the state. Roads must be 
built and maintained for them, often 
at excessive cost. Children of these 
isolated families must be transport- 
ed long distances to school. Many 
of the settlers must be supported in 
part by charity, or, in lieu of out- 
right charity, by employment on the 
roads. 

On the other hand, there is land 
in these same fourteen counties that 
may easily be cleared, and its pro- 
ductivity assures settlers of a suf- 
ficient income to justify its purchase 
and the establishment of farms. 

It is the problem presented by 
tllese conditions in northeastern Min- 
nesota which is discussed in a new 
hook published by the University of 
Minnesota, “A Program for Land 
Use in Northern Minnesota,” by Os- 
car B, Jesness and Reynolds I. New- 
ell, $2.50. In the book are assembled 
the findings of surveys conducted in 
the area by the University of Minne- 
sota and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Conclusions are 
reached as to the advisability and 
methods of persuading settlers to 
abandon poor farms for more produc- 
tive land. 

The book is a veritable encyclope- 
dia of the region. It describes the 


soils and classifies them according 
to their fitness or unfitness for agri- 
culture, It tells of methods and costs 
of clearing second growth from the 
cutover and burned-over lands—or 
of how one may make the most of 
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such land as forest. It gives data on 
crops, temperature, rainfall—even on 
the fishing, for which the region is 
most famous. There are numerous 
maps, graphs and tables which pro- 
vide this information. 

The solutions suggested by this 
book might be feasible in northeast- 
ern Minnesota and still, of course, be 
valueless as solutions of the submar- 
ginal farm land problem in other 
parts of our country. There are as 
many different types of submarginal 
farms as there are geographical divi- 
sions, and the problem in each may 
have to be solved separately. But 
this book demonstrates one way of 
approaching the problem. 





Home Owners’ Loans 


Inquiries we have received from 
Service Bureau members indicate 
that a number of our readers will be 
interested in knowing that an addi- 
tional appropriation of $1,750,000,000 
has been made available for use of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
in making loans to owners of town 
property and small acreages. 

These loans are available only to 
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those who are “clearly in distress 
and threatened with the loss of their 
homes thru foreclosure,” and who 
have been unable to secure loans 
thru) regular commercial lending 
agencies, according to officials of 
the corporation. 

The HOLC discontinued accepting 
new applications last November, 
when previously appropriated funds 
were exhausted. At that time, ap- 
proximately 350,000 applications were 
on hand. Decision as to the granting 
of loans will now be made on these 
applications. New applications will 
be accepted only until the end of 
June, as it is anticipated that loans 
made on applications filed previous 
to last November will use up most 
of the new appropriation. 





Visits to Corn Belt Farms 
(Continued from page 3) 
ing like those around Reinbeck, in 
Grundy county, and Wyoming, in 
Jones county. In these communities, 
a third or more of the farm operators 
feed one or more droves yearly. The 
striking thing about these communi- 
ties is the fact that they appear to 
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be utterly surrounded by dairy farm- 
ers. On the same sort of land, and 
with apparently the same facilities, 
the community suddenly changes 
from dairying to intensive beef pro- 
duction, and within a few miles it 
changes back just as swiftly. 

The widespread prevalence of red 
sorrel in the pastures this year is 
blamed by farmers of southern lowa 
and northern Missouri on the drouth. 
But the increase is marked in north 
eastern lowa and southeastern Min- 
nesota farms also, and they haven't 
the drouth to explain it. Thoughtful 
farmers in both areas are reading in 
its increase a growing acidity of soil 


that must be corrected before the 
higher yielding pastures of their 
fathers’ time will be approached 

The drouth twisted the price level 
of corn and small grain out of the 
usual pattern in Iowa Normally, 
corn is the cheapest in western lowa 
and the highest in Allamakee and 
adjoining counties. During the week 
ending May 25, excellent ear corn 
could be Xoucht in Allamakee county 
for 65 to 68 cent and in the out 
ern anc southwestern < itie imi 
lar corn was worth 90 to 95 e« 
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Today’s shift—shift—shift is hard on your 


'pocketbook—unless your gasoline has these 


three kinds of power 





HE average low-priced car weighs 

2,600 pounds. That’s why you 
use the doubled power of low gear to 
get your car moving. 


In “‘high’’, your engine ‘‘turns over”’ 
about 44 TIMES for every revolution 
of your wheels. But in ‘‘low’’ it 
turns over 9 TIMES! 


Naturally, the more POWER you 
have in your gasoline . . . the easier 
it is to get your car moving . . . the 
quicker you can flash out into ‘‘sec- 
ond”’ and then into ‘“‘high”’. . . and 
the less gasoline you use. 


Power for this kind of HARD PULL- 
ING is mighty important in a gaso- 
line. But to keep your driving costs 
down, you’ve got to have TWO 
OTHER KINDS of power as well! 





FIRST, power for QUICK 
STARTING ... which means 
you must have a gasoline that 
vaporizes quickly! 


SECOND, power for STEADY 
RUNNING . . . which means 
you must have ample heat 
units. 


The engineer’s problem is to get 
ALL of these kinds of power into a 
gasoline . . . without ‘“‘SKIMPING”’ 
onany. In other words, to get them 
in perfect BALANCE. Super-Shell 
is the first TRULY BALANCED gaso- 
line. Its 3 kinds of power save 
money in 3 ways! And it’s sold at 
NO EXTRA COST! 


Try Super-Shell! And let your Shell 
salesman supply you with kerosene, 
tractor fuel, oils and greases, too! 
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more than 4O times a day 





SAVES GASOLINE 





WAYS 


1. Can save up to a cupful on every 
“cold” start. 


2. Can save up to a cupful in ten min- 
utes of rapid accelerating or hill 
climbing. 


3. Can save up to a cupful in every 
hour of steady running, many 
motorists report. 














SUPER-SHELL 


Saves on today’s stop-and-go driving 















Liz has trained Henry to smoke his 
goat-getting pipe outdoors, but the 
fumes from that neglected smoke-stack 
are painful even at ten paces. 

Now if someone will only school 
Henry in the simple art of pipe cleaning, 
and then present him with a tin of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, he'll be more than wel- 
come in the bosom of any family. This 
milder blend of naturally mild Kentucky 
Burleys has a fragrance that is sweet 
and gentle music to tender noses. Sir 
Walter is cool and slow burning, well- 
aged, and so kind to tongues that its 
fame is spreading like a good deed in a 
naughty world. Try a tin; and draw 
closer to your friends. 


Browa & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. WF-56 


7) .... FREE 
BOOKLET 


tells how to make 
your pipe taste 
better, © sweeter, 
Write for a copy, 










SIR WALTER 
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While Corn Is So Scarce 





Feed Tankage and Minerals to Pigs; 
V accinate Against Cholera 


OW hog prices and very cheap 
grain, such as we have had dur- 
ing the 1931-34 period, do more than 
to make us discouraged with farming 
and the growing of corn and hogs. 
We may become careless in our feed- 
ing, forget about balancing rations, 
and ignore the health and sanitation 
steps that are needed. Then, when 
a year like 1935 comes along, it is 
so easy to drift along, using the care- 
inefficient methods we have 
picked up these last few years. 
When corn was 10, 15 or even 25 
cents per bushel, many hog raisers 
felt that protein supplements didn’t 
matter. We all know that without 
proper protein and mineral supple- 
ments, the rate of gain is slower and 
it takes more pounds of feed to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of pork. But when 
it took from eight to eighteen bush- 
els of corn to buy a 100-pound bag 
of tankage or linseed oil meal, the 
bulk of the hogs raised got little or 
none of the high protein feeds that 
save grain and speed up gains. 


less, 


Protein Cheaper Than Corn 


This year, the situation is sharply 
reversed. With $1 corn in half the 
corn belt, and 80 cents the lower 
price, protein feeds are far cheaper 
than corn. Tankage—a hundred- 
weight of which will save from eight 
to twelve bushels of corn—costs the 
price of but two and one-half to three 
and one-half bushels. The same holds 
true of soybeans or linseed oil meal, 
our two other most used high protein 
supplements. In the drouth areas of 
the corn belt, shorts are cheaper, 
pound for pound, than shelled corn, 
and certainly worth more for sows 
and growing pigs. 

In areas where corn, as well as all 
other concentrates, has to be hauled 
in, the exact reversal of the common 
feeding practice of the last few years 
is sound. The pigs farrowed this 
spring and summer can be carried 
along economically on very little or 
no corn until grain produced in 1935 
is available. This calls for good pas- 
ture and a fairly liberal feeding of 
mill-feeds. A ration made up of 85 
to 90 per cent wheat products, shorts, 
middlings and bran, and from 10 to 
15 per cent tankage, soybean and 
linseed oil meal, will build up good 
frames and do it economically. 

The soundest practice, however, is 
to feed some corn, tho it may be lim- 
ited to one pound per 100 pounds of 
hogs, sows or pigs, with no bad ef- 
fects if these other feeds are used in 
large enough amounts. Of course, for 
hogs being finished before the 1935 
small grain and corn are available, 
nothing can take the place of corn, 
altho even here we can save many a 
bushel or many a dollar by feeding 
liberally of the feeds with higher 
protein content. 


Saves Feed and increases Gain 


The use of mineral mixtures to 
supply the deficiencies in our grain 
and protein supplements has, provetl 
profitable both in saving fee@ and in 
increasing the rate of gain. Thou- 
sands of farmers who have fed a 
properly mixed mineral mixture for 
years dropped the practice between 
1930 and 1935. When it took a fair 
sized hog or half a load of corn to 
buy a bag of good mineral mixture, 
most hog raisers quit feeding, even 
tho true economy would have been 
to continue the mineral feeding. 
However, when a pound of properly 
blended minerais will save ten or 
more pounds of grain and protein 
supplement, as well as increase both 
thrift and vigor, at a cost of two or 
three pounds of feed, it is foolish to 
neglect this item. 

Good pastures are always money 
makers in producing pork, but should 
receive special attention this year, 
especially in areas of grain scarcity. 





When a bushel of corn will hire a 


inan for a day, as is the case in much 
of the corn belt, one can afford to do 
considerable fencing and hog house 
moving, even water hauling, to pro- 
vide the best possible pasture for the 
sows and their litters from now until 
new corn is ready to feed. One can 
also afford to sow two or three 
patches of rape, and move fences if 
necessary, to give the 1935 hog crop 
good pasture. Of course, if one has 
alfalfa or clover that can be used for 


the hogs all summer, or after the 
blue grass and timothy lose their 
spring freshness, the pasture prob- 
lem is solved. If not, rape is desir- 
able. The cost is low, and it is well 
adapted to the average corn belt 
farm. 

Hogs produced during 1935 will 
pay real returns for feed and care, 
except where the death loss from 


cholera, death or runting from necro, 
worms, poor or inefficient feeding, 
make the cost of pork produced very 
high. 

While it good manage- 
ment, failure to vaccinate against 
cholera during the past three years 
was excusable. When it took the 
market price of fifteen to twenty-five 
rounds of pork to vaccinate a good 
shote, many people took a gambler’s 
chance and didn’t do it. 


was not 


Serum Has Not Advanced 


Hogs have tripled in price, and 
pigs of the best weight for vaccina- 
tion—40 to 70 pounds—are worth 
inore, either for sale or for finishing 
out, than 200, to 300-pound hogs (fit- 
ted for market) were worth during 
the fall of 1933. And yet, anti-hog 
cholera serum is being offered by 
reliable companies at the same price 
as then. 

No one can afford to omit vaccina- 
tion this year. The smart and eco- 
nomical thing is to do it early, be- 
cause the younger and lighter pigs 
require less serum. Also, the animals 
are less likely to be troubled with 
worms and necro. There is also good 
reason to believe that. serum may 
advance in price late in the summer. 
Every farmer should definitely plan 
for vaccination at the earliest satis- 
factory date. 

The vaccination of pigs which are 
free from worms and necra@ causes 
nly a slight disturbance. If either 
necro or serious worm infestation is 
present, treatment should come be- 
fore vaccination. Vaccination is a 
serious shock to either .worm or 
necro infested pigs, and may result 
in serious death loss. 





Farm Exports Shrink 

Farm exports in March were 45 per 
cent of pre-war volume, according to 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. This compares with 
75 per cent in March a year ago and 
with 67 per cent in March two years 
ago. 

Exports of cotton, it is stated, were 
the smallest in a decade. During the 
nine month? ended March 31, cotton 
exports totaled 4,068,000 bales, com- 
pared with 7,176,000 bales in the cor- 
respdnding period of 1933-34. The 
bureau points out, however, that the 
decrease in value was less than that 
in volume, on account of higher 
prices this season. 

Foreign countries took 1,502,000 
bushels of United States wheat and 
flour—practically all in the form of 
flour—in March. This was 17 per 
cent of the pre-war volume. Total 
exports of wheat and flour for nine 
months ended March 31 were 17,632,- 
000 bushels, or 36 per cent less than 
in the corresponding period of the 
year before. 

Exports of fruits, dairy products 
and eggs increased in March, com- 
pered with February, with March a 
sear ago, and with March two years 
ago. 





















































CONCRETE 
putscheer_ | 
into Chores! 


was everybody’s work easier 
—that’s what concrete does 
on any farm! Housekeeping is only 
half the work when there’s no mud 
tracked in. Milking, feeding and 
watering stock, stable cleaning, a// 
the chores around barn and house 
can be done easier, better and with 
less help when clean concrete is on 
the job. 


Look over your own farm, Jot down 
the many places you can put in con- 
crete with little effort and low cost, 
and profit permanently. Check 
the concrete uses you’re interested 
in and mail this ad with your name 
and address for a mighty valuable 
72-page free book: “‘Plans for Con- 
crete Farm Buildings.” 
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(© Dairy Barn 0 Hog House 

0 Floors O Grain Bins 

O General Purpose (© Milk House 
Barn 

0 Foundations O Wallis 

© Storage Cellars O Poultry House 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 716, 408 Hubbell Bidg. 
Des Moines, lowa 














—complete in I sack 
at a Big Saving— 


SARGENT 
Mineral Meat Meal 


Save high priced corn by feeding this 
new combination balancer. One pound 
of Mineral Meat Mea 
saves 10 pounds of corn 
Contains the ideal bal 
ance of protein and min- 
eral, all in ome sack— 
and at less feeding cos 
than tankage alone. Save 
money. Get better 
gains. Write for fre 
literature, giving re 
sults of feeding test 
and valuable infor 
mation. Tear out this 
ad. Write today 


SARGENT & CO., 


=, 2 E. Grani 


Des Moines, [2 
BUY ME NOW 
AT THE LOWEST 
\PRICE OF ALL 
TIME... 


Don’t wait! Get your new Iowa Sep2- 
rator now. Prices are lowest ever and 
they are sure to go up. Action now 
will save you many dollars. The new 
Towas are wonders with patented 
“self-stabilizing’’ bowl, automobile 
\ type force feed oiling, and a dozen 
Mother exclusive features. 

fe 8 a ‘. ° 
Suen st: ae Eby r Fala ao , 
ASSOCIATED MFRS. CORPORATION 

10 Mullan Avenue, Waterloo, lowa 
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count of 
50% MORE 

NITROGEN FIXING BACTERIA 

New Low Prices, 350—500—$!.00 
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Ask your dealer or 
Kalo Inoculant Co., Quincy, 1!!. 
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Dairy Herd 


~ Ww 


Baby Beeves 


Breeding Dairy Cows to Beef Bulls 


HE number of dairy cows in the 

United States this year is 25,- 
100,000, as compared with a total of 
92.330,000 such animals in 1929, 
showing a very significant increase 
within a comparatively short time. 
While there is no overproduction of 
dairy products at the present time, 
this is due to a shortage of feed 
and not to a shortage of dairy cows. 
The present year will unquestion- 
ably bring a very large increase in 
roughage feed and pasture crops, 
and just as soon as feed abundance 
shows up there will undoubtedly be 
a tremendous increase in the pro- 
duction of milk, and more than like- 
iy a decline in the price of dairy 
products. 

The eight million head of cattle 
which were purchased by the gov- 
ernment in order to relieve condi- 
tions in the drouth districts came 
very largely from the beef herds 
rather than from the dairy herds. 
While an abundance of feed may in 
time bring us a surplus of beef, that 
surplus is not very likely to appear 
for some time after our twenty-five 
million dairy cows get into produc- 
tion. 

In view of this situation, it is 
cuite possible that a number of our 
dairymen may be interested in the 
breeding of their milk cows to reg- 
istered beef bulls, with a view to 
using the calves for the production 
of baby beef. Such crossbred heif- 
ers, of course, should never be used 
in the dairy herd, but should be 
placed in the feed lot with their 
brothers, and be fattened for the 
market as scon as possible. This 
scheme has been followed by dairy- 
men here and there over the country 
for several years, with quite satis- 
factory results. 


Wisconsin Statiqgn Makes Test 


At the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion, a feeding trial covering a period 
of three years was carried out some 
years ago, in which Angus-Holstein 
crossbred calves were compared 
with purebred Holstein and Angus 
calves in tests made in the feed lot. 
A Hereford or a Shorthorn bull 
might also be used for such cross- 


breeding, but the Angus bull was 
chosen in this experiment because 


the calves from such a cross are 
practically all black and polled. Hol- 
stein females were selected for this 
cross because of their size and their 
ability to produce a large amount of 
milk. During the three-year experi- 
ment, each cow brought up from two 
to three calves, so that a portion 
of the herd was used for dairying 
purposes in the ordinary way, while 
the other portion was used as a beef 
herd, suckling the calves on pasture 
until they had reached the age of 
six months. 

While the calves were nursing, 
they were fed grain in a creep when 
they were from six to eight months 
old, and at weaning time they were 
placed in the feed lot on a full grain 
ration. In each year of the experi- 
ment, the three lots of calves—the 
Angus-Holsteins, the purebred Hol- 
steins and the purebred Angus—were 
as nearly alike in age and quality 
for their breed as possible, and all 
of them were fed the same ration. 
The feeding records indicate that the 
Angus-Holstein cross was very suit- 
able for baby beef production. 

Professors J. G. Fuller and B. H. 
Rocke, of the Wisconsin college, un- 
der whose direction these tests were 
conducted, have made the following 
statement concerning the crossbred 
calves: 

“The most striking results of the 
experiment were in the slaughter 
tests, where the crossbred cattle, 
after being full fed on a fattening 
ration for a period lasting a little 
over two hundred days, made as high 
Yields of beef and produced carcasses 
almost as well suited to the beef 


trade as purebred Angus. The car- 
casses favorably impressed the meat 
experts in the packing houses in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, where they 
were handled. The differences in 
color of fat and lean, the marbling 
of the meat and the quality between 
the Angus-Holstein and Angus car- 
casses were difficult to detect. In 
form, the Angus carcasses were pref- 
erable, as they were shorter, ap- 
peared thicker, and the shanks were 
not so long as in the Angus-Holstein 
cattle.” 

The average feed consumption of 
the three lots of calves for the three- 
year period were as follows, per hun- 
dred pounds of gain: Angus-Hol- 
steins, 494 pounds of corn, 64 pounds 
of oats, 82 pounds of protein mix- 
ture (approximately half and half 
cottonseed meal and linseed oil 
meal), 144 pounds of alfalfa and 478 
pounds of corn silage. Holsteins, 
358 pounds of corn, 53 pounds of 
oats, 70 pounds of protein mixture, 
121 pounds of alfalfa and 501 pounds 
of silage. Purebred Angus, 410 
pounds of corn, 60 pounds of oats, 
73 pounds of protein mixture, 132 
pounds of alfalfa, and 538 pounds of 
silage. 

The average gains made for the 
three groups during the three years 
was rather surprising. The Angus- 
Holsteins gained 441 pounds per 
head; the Holsteins, 514 pounds, and 
the Angus, 476 pounds. The average 
Caily gains, in the same order, were 
2.05, 2.34 and 2.28 pounds per head. 
The feeding period averaged 217 
days,, with a variation of from 210 
to 252 days in the different years 
covering the experiment. 


Big Variation in Profits 


The profit per steer for the three 
different lots varied considerably— 
due to the fact that the Angus as 
well as the crossbred calves were 
valued at a considerably higher rate 
when they were placed in the feed 
jot. In other words, there was a 
much greater margin between the 
feeder cost and the selling price in 
the case of the Holstein calves than 
in the other better feeding grades. 
The Holstein calves, of course, did 
not bring as high a price at market- 
ing time, but their value as feeders 
was also very low. On the other 
hand, the Holsteins made the heavi- 
est gains in these trials. The return 
per calf above feed cost, including 
pork profits, averaged as follows for 
the three years: Angus-Holsteins, 
$6.96 per head; Holsteins, $5.30, and 
Angus, $16.74. 

The big variation in the above 
profits is partially explained by the 
comparative costs of the calves as 
feeders and the price they brought 
when they were ready for the mar- 
ket. As feeders, the Angus-Holsteins 
were valued at $10.93 per hundred- 
weight, as an average for the three 
years; the Holsteins at $7.61, and 
the Angus at $10.44. The average 
selling prices of the three groups 
in the order named above were: 
$12.08, $9.92 and $12.92 per hundred- 
weight. 

It will be recalled that the car 
casses of Angus-Holstein calves 
graded almost as high on the mar- 
ket as those of the purebred Angus 
calves; also that on the average the 
former brought only 84 cents per 
hundredweight less than the latter. 
In other words, these crossbreds did 
remarkably well when marketed as 
baby beeves. Whether a project 
of this sort is worth while will, of 
course, depend upon the income of 
a given dairy herd from milk and 
calves sold for veal or from the milk 
of part of the herd and baby beef 
from all the calves. Under some 
conditions, this variation in dairy 
management will undoubtedly pay 
during a period of low priced of 
dairy products and relatively higher 
prices of beef. 
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TRACTION! 





Remember when the automobile was new and most 


roads were mud roads? 


That’s when Goodyear developed the All-Weather tread—those 


deep-cut diamond blocks that provided 
positive traction. In those days trac- 
tion was all-important. And Goodyear 
marched into first place in public 
preference on the All-Weather tread. 


Today—on farm implement tires— 
traction is still all-important. And only e 
on Goodyear Farm Implement Tires 
can you get that famous All-Weather 
tread—assuring you traction all ways. 


—AND ON FARM TRUCKS 





Thousands of farmerse— 
saving time, money and ma- 
chinery with the big Good 
year air tires—acclaim these 
Goodyear features: 


More traction 


® More usable trae- 
tion 


® Traction all ways — 
backward as well as 
forward 


| There is a Goodyear Truck Tire in just @ Mosietamsce te aide 
the right size and the right type for slip 
| any farm truck and for any pocketbook. @ Sidewall bars for 





More tons are hauled on Goodyear 
Truck Tires than onany other kind—and 
have been for more than eleven years. e 


They’re money 
savers. .. So are 
Goodyear tires for 
your car. Good- - 
year Klingtite belt- 
ing and Goodyear | 
Hy-PressureSpray | 
Hose. } 
a 
CALL THIS MAN. He is the 
Goodyear Truck Tire Man. 
He represents the most com- 
plete line of pneumatic tires 
made. Behind him are all the 
years of Goodyear experience in the design 
and application of truck and farm ——- 
ment tires. He'll save you money. His 
services cost you nothing. Call him through 
the Goodyear dealer near you. 








traction in soft mud 
or sand and protec- 
tion from furrows 


Long, even tread 
wear 





® Smooth riding on 
road or afield 


@ Easy self-cleaning 


@® Supertwist Cord 
bodies to withstand 
extreme flexing 











“tenn, 
GET YOUR COPY OF 
THIS FREE BOOK. “Farm- 
ing the 48 States” is a new 
book published by Good- 
year. It is full of informa- 
tive material on new day 
farming Goodyear willbe 
glad to furnish you a copy 
free. Write Dept. Q-1, 
& Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. 
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ote } ; Made for the Protection afforded }, 
o MeGormick-Deering the state moratorium laws jf fore 
closure action ig Started. 
79 @ McCormick-Deering Grain Binders and Tractor 2. For those who went unde; 
inders combine the best features of Previous types closure emer ees after 
with many improvements in design and Construction 
to provide Superior perfo 
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before decree and judgment Were 
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. < at once ask for a Continuance” ), til j 

sth without «xCessive weight, ball March 1, 1937, under the state lav. ff 
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Turkey Dinners Halted 


Turkey sales had been good for our 
Service Bureau member, Alfred Her- 
tig, who lives near Chillicothe, Mo. 
Only seven turkeys were left in the 
poultry house. For that reason, the 
theft of four of them was easily dis- 
covered one morning recently. 

It was possible to follow the foot- 
prints of the thieves to a point a con- 
ciderable distance from the poultry 
house where they had killed and 
dressed the turkeys. From that point 


= the trail led to a schoolhouse where 


the thieves had parked their car. 

As is usually the case, the thieves 
made a miscalculation which led to 
their downfall. They forgot that cars 
refuse to run without gas, and a 
short way from the 


soil capable of producing 50 bushels 
of corn per acre. Hemp is a relatively 
heavy feeder and requires 30 inches 
or more of rainfall per year. 

Out of a total of fourteen decorti- 
cating plants in Wisconsin during the 
war, only three were operating in 
late 1934. Machines for removing the 
fiber were installed at Mankato and 
Blue Earth, Minn., in 1934, and 6,500 
acres of hemp were grown in Minne- 
sota last year. Ten carloads of fiber 
were removed as a trial order to get 
samples for fiber companies, but re- 
ports are that a satisfactory market 
for the balance has not been found. 

“None of the hemp produced in 
Minnesota and Iowa promotional 
areas has been paid for,” the report 
states, “ none has been made into 

fiber except for exper- 


and 





schoolhouse they were 
forced to abandon the 
car and walk to town 
with their loot. 

Hertig reported so 
promptly that the car 
was still standing in 
the road when the 
sheriff came out to in- 
vestigate. James Hall 
might as well have 
left his calling card in 
the poultry house, for 
the car was registered 
in his name. 

When the sheriff 
called at Hall’s home, 
a turkey was cooking 
on the stove. On ques- 
tioning, Hall admitted 
that Pete Kelley had 
helped him, and when 
the sheriff went after 
Kelley, he also was anticipating a 
turkey dinner. The other two 
turkeys had been given to relatives. 

Kelley pleaded guilt when brought 
to trial and was given two years in 
the penitentiary. Altho Hall demand- 
ed a trial, he was found guilty and 
received a similar sentence. His plea 
for a parole was denied, partly on ac- 
ount of a previous criminal record. 

Hertig has received the customary 
reward check for his good work in 
tracking down the thieves. 





nice 


Hemp Market Overloaded 


Those interested will find a com- 
plete report of the hemp situation in 
Circular No. 31 of the agronomy de- 
partment of the University of Ne- 
braska. Statistics furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture and quot- 
ed in the circular show that the acre- 
age devoted to hemp production in 
this country has shrunk from 15,000 
acres in 1876-1880 to 1,200 acres in 
1929-1933, the most sudden decrease 
being since 1914-1918. Hemp fiber 
Produced in the same period has 
shrunk from 7,000 tons in 1876-1880 
to 500 tons in 1929-1933. That the 
decrease has not been due to in- 
creased importations is shown by fig- 
ures that indicate the imports have 
shrunk ‘from 4,500 tons in 1891-1895 
(1890 being the first year in which a 
separate record was kept) to 1,000 
tons in 1929-1933. 

The report states that the hemp 
Problem is not one of producing the 
rop, but chiefly that of obtaining a 
Satisfactory market. The principal 
‘ompeting fiber is jute, which is 
theaper, and it is felt that even if it 
Were possible to produce hemp at 
the same price, it is by no means cer- 
lain that jute would be replaced. The 
better grades of jute may be had at a 
Price of about 4 cents a pound. Wis- 
fonsin farmers are being paid about 
Seents a pound on retted fiber pro- 
duced from hemp, altho practically 
10 market existed for good hemp fiber 
Produced there from 1930 to 1933. 

Experience in Wisconsin proves 
that hemp, to be successfully grown, 
Must be planted on good, dark, loam 





Alfred Hertig. 


imental and trial pur- 
poses. 

“Some of the promo- 
tion companies admit 
that there is very lit- 
tle demand for hemp 
fiber, and state that 
hemp can be _ pro- 
duced profitably for 
the hurds and used in 
the making of cellu- 
lose and products de- 
rived from this mate- 





rial. Investigation in- 
dicates, however, that 
other materials cost 
less and are superior 
to hemp for this par- 
ticular purpose.” 
With about” 1,400 
acres grown in Wis- 


consin in 1934 and an 
average production, on 
good land, of about 1,000 pounds of 
fiber per acre, and 6,500 acres grown 
in Minnesota the same year, it would 
appear that the present market, limit- 
ed to less than 1,500,000 pounds per 
year, is very much oversupplied. 


Our Moratorium Laws 


In a bulletin of the Iowa Farm Debt 
Advisory Council, attention is called 
to the fact that extension of time in 
mortgage foreclosure actions provid- 
ed for in moratorium laws enacted by 
the recent Iowa legislature does not 
operate automatically. 

Where mortgage foreclosure action 
is started after March 1, 1935, the 
debtor must make application for the 
extension to March 1, 1937. If not 
settled by that time, the creditor 
could secure decree and judgment, 
but it would take a period of about 
three years before he could get a 
deed. Decree and judgment would be 
held up until March 1, 1937, and the 
sheriff’s deed could not be issued till 
a year after date of decree and judg- 
ment. If the debtor lets the creditor 
get decree and judgment without op- 
position in actions begun after March 
1, 1935, no extension is available, and 
deed will be issued a year from the 
time of sheriff’s sale. 

In proceedings started before March 
1. 1935, and the creditor has secured 
decree and judgment, but the usual 
one-year period of redemption has not 
expired, the debtor can ask for exten- 
sion of the period of redemption until 
March 1, 1937. The court can then 
order that sheriff’s deed shall not be 
issued until that date. 

A great deal evidently depends on 
whether the action has been started 
before or after March 1, 1935. 

Any farmer threatened with fore- 
closure action should consult his 
county Farm Debt Advisory Council. 
One of these councils has been 
formed in each county of the state. 
Their service is rendered without 
cost to the debtor, and, with the ex- 
perience they have had in working 
out debt adjustment problems, they 
can advise as to the best method of 
protecting the debtor’s rights, 











TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


to American Rockies, 
Southwest, Old Mexico, 
California, San Diego Ex- 
position, Texas Gulf Coast, 
Ozarks, North Woods, and 
Lakes, Dude Ranches, 
National Parks, Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska and Re- 
sorts of Every Character. 
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I it Comcitioning MAKES WESTERN TRAINS 
FRESH AS THE BREATH OF SPRING 
White vou trave.,When You ARRIVE 


@ Western Railroads are making history 
again. Leading the new, dramatic Parade 
of Progress by Air-Conditioning all prin- 
cipal trains. Speeding economic recovery 
by placing millions of dollars in circula- 
tion, giving employment to thousands of 
workers. Now they urge you to discover 
for yourself the new economy and comfort 
of traveling by train. Anywhere west of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and New Or- 
leans you can enjoy the world’s finest travel 
service at the lowest cost in the world. 
Your perfect weather begins when you 
board the train at your home town. 


2c a Mile and Less By Train 


Train travel anywhere in the West is economical. 
The cost has been cut to rock bottom. Western 
Railroads have reduced basic fares so you may 
buy round trip tickets at rates as low as 2c per 
mile for sleeping car travel ... rates are even lower 
in the roomy and comfortable coaches and chair 
cars. Ship your auto at reduced rates and travel 
in comfort by train. Your dollar goes farther on 
Western Railroads. 


Better Service—Lower Cost 


Traveling through the West on an air-condi- 
tioned train is like staying at a fine hotel—you get 
every comfort you could wish. Electric lights at 
your control—hot and cold running water—toi- 
let facilities—iced drinking water—fine dining 
car meals at low prices—room to walk around. 
Air-conditioning has contributed more to travel 
comfort than any improvement in the last 25 
years—yet it adds not one penny to the cost. 


Safe— Dependable 


The cars on these air-conditioned trains are built 
with all-steel bodies . cushioned on deep 
shock-absorbing springs. You rest as you ride— 
in quiet relaxation— bothersome noises are shut 
out. You save time <<. and you are safer on a 
train than in your own home. Insurance statistics 
prove train travel is safest. 


See Nearest Railroad 
Ticket Agent 


“Travel by train this summer—no matter where 


you want to go, or when. Save money, and enjoy 
yourself. For details on rates, routes, special 
places of interest, or literature, see your nearest 
railroad ticket agent. Phone, write or call on 
him.. He will gladly advise you. 


On Your Western Tour By Train See At Least One National Park 
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TRACTOR 


DO MORE WORK 


WITH 


LESS FUEL 


Agricultural engineers, agricultural colleges, tractor manu- 
facturers and thousands of farmers, endorse rubber tires for tractors. 
Rubber tires give your tractor more draw-bar _power.... greater speed 
+--+» you plow in high gear ....saving up to 27% in fuel....longer trac- 
tor life.... more uses for your tractor....can be used on highways. 


All this you get in any tractor tire, but the extra advan- 
tages of the Super-Traction Tread, you get ONLY in 


GILLETTE 


Super-Traction 
TRACTOR TIRES 


By actual test they allow less slip- 
page, come out cleaner and give 
more traction than any other tractor 
tire. The big, tough, rubber lugs dig 
into the soil and hold on, yet they 
don’t gum up. 

All leading makes of tractors are 
equipped with Gillette Super-Traction Tires 
on request. Steel wheels on your present 
tractor may be changed quickly and easily. 
Write for interesting booklet on tractor tires. 


GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY 
EAUCLAIRE + WISCONSIN 








Also for Automobiles 


For seven years, Gillette 
Super-Traction Tires have 
been used by farmers, mail 
carriers, doctors, salesmen 
and others who drive off 
the main highways. Need 
no chains. Designed, per- 
fected and patented by 
Gillette. Your nearest 
Gillette dealer 
carries sizes forall 
cars and trucks, 






















WINDMILL ECONOMY 


A Texas ranch owner writes: “I have been using 
Aermotors for 20 years and now have 20 of them on my 
ranches. The upkeep on them is practically nothing. 
They will run in less wind than any other windmill. I 
have bought nothing but Aermotor mills for the last 
15 years. When I have erected an Aermotor over a 
well my water troubles are over.” 


_  Aermotor users are satisfied because Aermotors, 
Aermotor Electric Pumps and Automatic Water 
. Systems are made to give long and dependable service. 


See your Aermotor dealer or write us direct. 
AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 








YOU GET CADILLAC PERFORMANCE AT FORD PRICES IN THE NEW _ 
os te ear ce oo G 





No matter cr oo you 5 haat sheet any cutter—get the Blizzard facts! 
They will amaze you! All the ee features (capacity, light power, 
labor saving, quality cut, ete.) plus exclusive “ 
SUPER qualities—uncanny self-feeding, all- A PERFECT 
angle pipe delivery, “‘moly” alloy cutting HAY CHOPPER 
heel, gears housed in oil, knife adjustment Deep fluted auxiliary 
at full speed, remarkable guarantee. New feed rolls, and wide 
FREE catalog ready—send today! flaring table of all 
Blizzard cutters make 


BLIZZARD MFG. CO. | :s2"5""= 


chopping — and _ per- 
BOX W, CANTON, OHIO 
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Gift and Shower Suggestions 


This is the time of year that all of us are look- 
ing for shower gift suggestions and ideas, as well 
as something to brighten up our own homes. 

In Volume I you will tind, gua 'S. Wower i for 
7 Dutch Girl tea_ towel wer Face 
pan holders, 12 Friendly “lak for crib quilt. 
Mlower Face luncheon set, sheet and pillow case 
set, Lily Pad and Frog pillow and 12 beverage 
napkins, Complete, No. C5553, 25c. 

In Volume II you will find all different pat- 
terns, There are 7 Animated Dish designs for tea 
towels, 3 Kitten pan holders, 12 designs for 
Parade of the Nations quilt, Card Symbol lunch- 
eon set, sheet and pillow case set, 4 Romance tea 
towel designs, and fin peer tip or guest towels. Order 
No. 54, only 25c. 

ar both books together as No, 055534. for 
~ 40c, and get over $2 worth of transfers. 

der by number, addressing your letters to 
the wih Pattern Editor, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and fowa Homestead 
Des Moines, lowa 
(Allow ten days for delivery) 
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Security in Purebred Cattle 


One of the Surest and Safest Investments 


RIOR to 1934, covering a period 

of several years, the general ex- 
pectation of investors was that the 
values would double—or perhaps 
much better than that—on anything 
which they acquired. Now, there 
is a different attitude—a saner one. 
Security is the main consideration 
of the investor today—security and 
a reasonable profit. That sounds 
like business. It is. It is good busi- 
And today one of the surest 
and safest investments is offered 
in purebred registered cattle, partic- 
ularly beef cattle. 

“Why beef cattle?” some one in- 
quires. In the first place, the de- 
pleted supplies and the present de- 
mand. These mean higher values, 
because the demand must continue, 
for there is not enough supply to 
satisfy it. Commercial breeding 
herds are in need of bulls. As an 
emergency economy, they have been 
carried too long without replacement 
of herd sires. Many small purebred 
herds are in the same situation. 
They can’t continue on this basis. 
Many breeders feel- the need of 
foundation females also. 

Second, there is the reduced num- 
ber of registered cattle. Herds, as a 
rule, are smaller, and there are fewer 
of them than formerly. It will re- 
quire a considerable period of years 
to bring about an increase sufficient 
to supply the broadening demand. 
Here and there are herds of larger 
number than in former years. They 
are exceptions rather than the rule, 
however. Generally speaking, the 
herds have been thinned out, partly 
to provide needed money for their 
owners, and partly to reduce carry- 
ing costs. This reduction program 
was continued thru the period of de- 
clining values in all lines of busi- 
ness. It outran the slackened de- 
mand for breeding stock. 


ness. 


Actual Quality and Ability 


Two years ago, there was a change 
in the form of a quest for herd sires. 
A spark of life in the trade was ap- 
parent. The improvement continues 
with correspondingly enhanced val- 
ues. Today, there is a much more 
general call for breeding stock than 
for a long time. There is nothing of a 
speculative nature in the demand. It 
is based on actual requirements. The 
purebred herd is the only source from 
which owners of commercial breeding 
herds can secure herd bulls. The 
grade bull has no standing on any 
place where market cattle are pro- 
duced. Only the steer by a purebred 
sire—and a good one at that—bids 
for a higher price on the market. 
There is nothing mysterious or senti- 
mental about the demand for pure- 
bred bulls. It is a matter of actual 
quality and the ability to transmit it. 
That’s why the demand continues. 

Purebred values are still too low, 


but the trend is upward. It will be 
upward for a long time. Increasing 


bovine production is a slow process. 
As business in all lines gets going, 
the demand for beef will be much en- 
larged. Producers of beef cattle will 
furnish a volume of trade for pure- 
bred cattle men proportionately larg- 
er than the purebred output. 

For twelve years, purebred values 
declined. This decline was attended, 
as already indicated, by a reduction 
of numbers; but the decline has been 
checked and an upward tendency has 
been noticeable for two years. We 
are likely to be a long time on the 
rising tide. Purebred cattle will be 
on a firm price basis. It is question- 
able whether any investment, partic- 
ularly one that fits into the land 
operator’s program, offers the same 
degree of security, and at the same 
time reasonable production profits, 
when the present investment basis 
is considered. 

Whether we proceed under the 
banner of the New Deal or whether 
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we don’t, nothing can prevent ay 
increasing inclination to invest fol. 
lowing a long period of declining 
values attended by 
up and disintegration of long estab. 
lished production. 

Any man who lays the foundation 


for a purebred herd today, applying & 


a degree of business sense to tha 
purchase and care, will be in th 
way of insuring proportionately 
liberal returns on the investment 


made, and at the same time be safe § 


guarded by dependable security. — 
Frank D. Tomson. 





Vitamins for Livestock 
Vitamins are products present in 


feeding-stuffs, and they are very im. § 


portant from a livestock nutritional 
point of view. The knowledge of 
their relation to feeding rations has 
greatly aided in getting the most out 
of our feeds and also in preventi: 
a number of diseases. The prote! 
carbohydrates and fats in feedin 
stuffs, which until recently were sup- 
posed to be the only factors to con- 
sider in compounding rations for 
farm livestock, are no longer suffi- 
cient to supply all the nutritional 
needs of man or beast. 

Investigators have not only disco. 
ered a number of vitamins, desig. 
nated by the letters A, B, C, D, | 
and G, in certain foods and feeds, but 
they have also ascertained what re 
lationship they sustain to nutrition 
These vitamins are just as essent 
to the normal growth and develop 
ment of an animal as protein, carbo 
hydrates, fats and mineral matter 
Some feeding-stuffs contain enough 
of certain vitamins for the require 
ments of most animals. Hence, whers 
that is the case, no attention need bo 
given to the vitamin content. 

Vitamin A, for example, is found 
dissolved in some animal and vege 
table fats, particularly in butterfat 
and in some fish oils, such as cod 
liver oil. Alfalfa is also a good source 
of this vitamin. Vitamin A has to do 
with the normal secretion of saliva, 
and saliva contains products that 
take part in the digestion of starch. 
So the absence of vitamin A inter. 
feres with starch assimilation. The 
lining membranes of- the stomach 
and intestines also fail to function 
properly in the absence of vitamin A, 
so that digestion and absorption of 
food are seriously interfered with. 


1g 
n, 


Producing Vitamin D 


Vitamin D is another fat soluble 
vitamin. It plays an important part 
in the assimilation of mineral mat: 
ter, and, therefore, in the building 
of bones and teeth. It also has some 
thing to do with regulating the rela 
tive amounts of calcium and phos 
phorus absorbed by the animal from 
its food. A feeding ration may be 
well supplied with mineral matter, 
but in the absence of vitamin D in 
the ration, the minerals are not ab- 
sorbed by the animal. Vitamin D is 
found in great abundance in cod-liver 
oil and in the oils of some other fish; 
also in well cured legume hays and 
in grass. It can now be artificially 
produced from yeast and the com- 
mon grains by irradiation with ultra- 
violet light. Leg weakness, or rickets, 
is produced in animals fed on rations 
deficient in this vitamin. 

Another fat soluble vitamin {3 
known as vitamin E. Its function i3 
not so well known as the functions 
of A and D, but it seems to have 
something to do with fertility. It is 
present in many vegetables and i3 
found in abundance in the oil of the 
wheat kernel, where it is located 
around the germ. Fortunately, any 
well balanced ration contains enough 
of this vitamin for all nutrition Te 
quirements. The same is true of vita- 
mins C and G. They are always 
present in sufficient quantities in 0 
dinary feeding-stuffs. 
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Plowing Pig Iron Under 

To the Editor: Big Business crit 
ies of the AAA like to talk about 
pigs, SO Why not accommodate 
them? It so happens that pig iron 
derives its name from the custom of 
moving iron from blast furnaces to 
foundries in the form of “pigs”— 
that is, oblong chunks of iron of that 
name. I don’t know the exact weight 
of a pig, but having lifted them in a 
foundry, I would estimate it at 100 
pounds. There are about 400 blast 
furnaces in thé United States, and 
these have a yearly capacity of about 
1,100,000,000 100-pound pigs of iron. 
These pigs sell at about 2 cents per 
pound, and, due to production con- 
trol, have sold at that price thruout 
the depression. 

These furnaces are now running 
at 40 per cent of capacity, and doing 
quite a lot better than they have 
peen. Forty per cent capacity means 
that they are producing about 440,- 
(00,000 pigs per year, and it means 
that they are not producing, or are 
“slowing under” 660,000,000 pigs of 
jron per year to maintain prices. This 
gmounts to about 100 pigs not pro- 
duced for each reduction of one pig 
by a corn-hog contract signer. Fur- 
thermore, the iron pigs “plowed un- 
der” are not export surplus, as those 
eliminated in the AAA program, but 
are pigs that would have been your 
new corn planter, drill, disk, binder, 
automobile or perhaps pipes for run- 
ning water in the house. The labor 
that would have made these things 
has been “plowed under” and is on 
relief or charity. 

In the face of this, Big Business, 
Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Hearst 
papers et al., call the AAA the great 
destroyer and razz it at every oppor- 
tunity. Here is the question, “Who 
really is the great destroyer—indus- 
try or agriculture?” 

I wonder if it could not be said of 
these critics as was said of some 
critics many years ago, “Ye blind 
guides which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” (Matthew, 23:24.) 
—Charles P. Bennett, Ringgold Coun- 
ty, lowa. 

This is a good letter to read over 
and to show your neighbor.—Editor. 


A Conservation Program 

To the Editor: The future of the 
AAA is the subject of considerable 
discussion just now. While this is 
going on, there are a few things that 
it will be well for us all to remember. 

Cooperating national farm organ- 
izations struggled intensely for a 
dozen years to gain equality for ag- 
riculture. The AAA is the only legis- 
lation of that character to gain the 
support of a president and be enact- 
ed into law. President Roosevelt 
understands the farm problem from 
the ground up, like no president of 
the United States ever has, and Sec- 
retary Wallace has been the greatest 
influence in bringing about that un- 
derstanding. 

The AAA is not a program of de 
struction. Instead, it is the greatest 
conservation project ever undertaken 
in our country. Blind competitive 
rroduction in the face of war wrecked 
world markets was on the way to de- 
stroying our nation’s most valuable 
natural resource, our priceless her- 
itage of soil fertility. 

In the drouth emergency, the AAA 
conserved feed of the kind most nec- 
essary and proved to be the most 
practical drouth insurance ever de- 
vised. It prevented much suffering 
and starvation of livestock and con- 
served meat products in cold storage 
for human relief. 

The commodity loans of the AAA 
to farmers kept the profits in their 
ewn hands, to the great benefit of 
countless communities, instead of 


hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
Pockets of comparatively few specu- 


lators. The loans turned out without 
cost to the government, but crop 
loans to farmers without an adjust- 
ment program would in time make 
other federal deficits look very small. 
Loans just can not be made that way. 

No thinking person would advocate 
doing away with the agricultural ad- 
justment act and putting nothing in 
its place. It is plain as daylight that 
a do-nothing policy about giving ag- 
riculture effective measures to meet 
its post-war plight thru a dozen years 
when our other national life was go- 
ing or in false security, was the big- 
gest contributing cause for the gen- 
eral crushing depression in the Unit- 
ed States. Can you imagine the ex- 
treme conservatives and the radicals 
who are vigorously opposing the AAA 
coming together on a satisfactory 
substitute for the agricultural ad- 
justment act? 

The writer is a special crop farm- 
er who, as a customer, has to pay 
higher prices for general farm prod- 
ucts under the AAA, but is glad to do 
so because its the long 
run, will increase prosperity for us 
all.—Robert M. Clark, Polk County, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Clark is an apple grower, so he 
gets no direct benefits from the AAA, 
but he’s for it anyway.—Editor. 
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Feed Children 


To the Editor: I am thoroly op 
posed to the crop reduction program, 
as I firmly believe money shortage 
and lack of distribution to be the 
trouble. I am opposed to the reduc- 
tion plan for the following reasons: 

1. To give every child one quart of 
milk per day and five eggs per week, 
it would require twice the number of 
dairy cattle and thousands more 
chickens. Children deprived of the 
above suffer from what doctors call 
“hidden hunger.” 

2. Many land holding companies 
refuse to rent their farms to tenants 
who refuse to sign up for the reduc- 
tion program, thus making a volun- 
tary program a compulsory program. 

3. Many farms won’t produce suf- 
ficiently to be operated profitably 
unless every acre is farmed. 

4. It’s criminal to prohibit Ameri- 
can farmers raising crops, producing 
cream and eggs and then importing 
grains, oleo and eggs by billions of 
pounds. Let’s keep America for Amer- 
icans and import absolutely nothing 
which we can produce ourselves— 
and let’s feed our babies!—A Ten- 
ant’s Wife, Osceola County, Iowa. 

Every farmer would like to raise 
enough milk and eggs so every child 
would be well fed. Yet when we 
produced heavily back in 1932, in- 
stead of helping consumers, the ef- 
fect was to put more people out of 
work and to have more hungry peo- 
ple instead of less. On imports, we 
have been shipping in during the last 
year less than the ten-year average. 
Total imports of meat in 1934 were 
50,000,000 pounds, or less than one- 
half of one per cent of domestic pro- 
duction.—Editor. 


Letters Welcome 

We are glad to get letters for pub- 
lication in this department, but see 
that they are short and have name 
and address of writer attached. If 
you prefer to use a pen name, like 
“Subscriber,” in the paper, that’s all 
right, but we must have the name 
and address to make sure the letter 
is genuine. Letters must be short, as 
epace is limited, and all who write in 
should have a chance to be heard. A 
long letter will crowd out several 
short ones, and that’s hardly fair. 

Let’s have some letters on weed 
eradication, handling pigs on pas- 
ture, and other farm practices. Cor- 
respondents need not limit them- 
selves to arguments about the AAA 
and relief. 
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THRESHERMEN SAVE 
THE GRAIN 


Here’s the tried and true Red River Special with its famous 
“4 Threshermen”—the Big Cylinder that gets most of the grain 
right at the start, and The Man Behind The Gun, Steel-Winged 
Beater and Beating Shakers who team up to separate and save 
those extra bushels that mean so many more dollars for your 
season’s work. Now there’s also a new Red River Standard 22x36 
Thresher. It has the famous “4 Threshermen,” too, and a new low 
price. You'll want to see these great Oliver Grain-Savers—each 
with long years of finer, faster, cleaner threshing built into them. 

Then there are the equally popular Oliver Nichols & Shepard 
Combines that cut a full swath and get the grain clean from the 


ground. The Big 


Cylinder, Steel-Winged Beater and Straw Carriers 


work like clockwork to get the most clean grain to the tank. 


) 


For Power, there are Oliver Hart-Parr 18-28 and 28-44 Tractors 


—with valve-in- 


head motors, full pressure lubrication, new type 


cooling and advanced transmissions. Oliver Hart-Parrs give you 
POWER to speed your harvest as well as all other farm jobs. SEE 
YOUR OLIVER SERVICE DEALER—or mail the coupon today. 


FARM € 





See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail coupon 
to Oliver, Des Moines, 
lowa, Kansas City, Mo., 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


C0 18-28 Tractor 
C0 28-44 Tractor 
DD Row Crop Tractor 








LIVER 


QUIPMENT SALES COMPAN Y 














(C0 Corn Picker-Husker 
L) Plow 
C) Manure Spreader 


WF-6-8-35 


DC 22 x 36 Thresher 
CD 28 x 46 Thresher 
CJ 32 x 56 Thresher 

















GET YOUR 


“NEW DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR NOW 





Golden Series 
The world’s best 
cream separators. 


Have floating bowl 
and protected ball 
bearings. 








separators. 


FOR 





Trying to get along with an old, worn, 
cream-wasting separator or skimming by 
hand is the poorest kind of economy. A 
De Laval Separator will quickly pay for 
itself from cream now being lost. 
can get a De Laval for as little as $1.00 
a week, so that you can use it while it is 
paying for itself. There are four com- 
plete series of De Lavals, providing a 
separator for every need and purse. 
See your nearest De Laval dealer about 
getting a mew separator now, or write 
nearest office below. 


SIZES, PRICES and TERMS 


AND USE IT WHILE 
IT PAYS FOR 
ITSELF 





Sterling Series 
Exactly like Gold- 
en Series except a 
few non-essentials, 
Floating bowl and 
protected ball 
bearings. 






You 


















THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 














NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO : 

165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale St. Milkers 
The world’s 
best milkers, 





EVERY NEED and PURSE 











FARMER and 





Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 


in WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD the 
articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


IOWA HOMESTEAD. If you do not find 
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; ures introduced by the governments. 
Fewer Hogs a Europe Reduced consumer purchasing pow- 
The 1935 hog censuses in Germany, 


er and short feed crops in 1934 also 
Czechoslovakia and Austria show 


. were factors. 
that, following two years of abnor- The prospective decrease in Euro- 
mally large hog production in cen- 


pean hog production, it is expected, 
tral Europe, farmers are now making will not only relieve European farm- 
reductions which foreshadow materi- ers suffering from low hog prices, 
ally smaller market supplies later but may also open wider export out- 
in 1935 and 1936, according to a re- jets for surplus pork countries, in- 
port to the Bureau of Agricultural ¢jyding the United States. Central 
Economics from Loyd V. Steere, the Furopean countries normally con- 
engage agricultural attache iN syme more pork and lard than they 

erlin. 


produce. 
German farmers, it appears, have 


reduced hog numbers below last year Potato Flea Beetle 


by 8 per cent; Czechoslovakian by 
11.5 per cent, and Austrian by 14 per In the control of the potato flea 
cent. There are indications that hog beetle, calcium arsenate has been 
breeding is being curtailed in Poland Proved to be more effective than lead 
also. arsenate, and is highly recommended 
“American as well as foreign hog for that purpose. Make the usual 
producers may benefit from this turn ordeaux mixture of four pounds of 
in an important branch of European powdered copper sulphate or blue- 
agriculture,” says Steere. The pros- stone, four or five pounds of lime 
pective reduction in pork output in and fifty gallons of water. To this 
central Europe will coincide with ab- add one and one-half pounds of cal- 
normally low production in Holland cium arsenate. 
end Denmark, where farmers have One good thing about substituting 
calcium arsenate for lead arsenate 


been cutting hog numbers for two or 

three years because of low exports. is that the former is considerably 
The reduction in European hog cheaper than the latter. Lead arsen- 

numbers is considered an inevitable ate is still the standard for fruit 

reaction to the overexpansion result- trees—the calcium arsenate not be- 

ing from large domestic crops of ing suitable for fruit. 

feedstuffs in 1932 and 1933, as well At the Ohio experiment station, in 

as from the related protective meas- the use of calcium ar- 





two seasons, 


ing potatoes increased the yield all 
the way from twenty-eight to forty- 
one bushels per acre, as compared 
with solutions in which arsenic was 
furnished in the form of lead arsen- 
ate. Similar results have been ob- 
tained at the Iowa and other experi- 
ment stations. 





Chinch Bug Fund 


The special $2,500,000 appropria- 
tion granted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for chinch 
bug control in the corn belt will be 
used to furnish farmers with creo- 
sote for thousands of miles of creo- 
sote rimmed trenches along the 
edges of corn fields. The 1935 co- 
operative chinch bug control cam- 
paign will be much like last year’s 
campaign, in which the department 
supplied, for less than $1,000,000, suf- 
ficient creosote to save corn worth 
$16,700,000. This saving would have 
heen even greater had an earlier start 
been possible. 

This year, the creosote will be 
ready before the chinch bug army 
has had time to cross the borders of 
ihe corn fields. The Department of 
Agriculture will buy the creosote and 
ship it, mostly in tank cars, to dis- 
tributing centers. State and county 
officials and organizations. will take 
demand. 








Transform more of the two million 
miles of mud-and-dust roads 
into smooth, hard, year-round, all- 


weather boulevards by the low-cost 
“SOIL-STABILIZATION”’ method 


HERE’S a mighty contribution toward unemployment 
relief. ... A way to utilize wisely a portion of the huge 
Government Work Relief fund toward utmost benefits 
to the needy, to rural citizens and to the general public. 
...A means for improving thousands of miles of farm- 
to-market highways which cannot be considered for 
costly types of paving at the present time: 


Surface them with Gravel-and-Soil stabilized with 
Calcium Chloride. Many times more miles can be im- 
proved by this economical, modern method than with 
concrete, brick, asphalt or macadam. Calcium Chloride 
holds the key. ... It produces the constant mois- 
ture necessary to bind together mixtures of gravel, 
sand, clay and loam and enables traffic itself to compact 
them into an amazingly durable road surface. With a 





-_ 


ONONDAGA COUNTY, N.Y.—Grading 
and “soil-stabilizing” a road by hand labor 
recruited from unemployment relief lists. 


Two and one-third million miles of road 
like the one shown at top could be inex- 


pensively improved like the one shown 
below it—through “soil stabilization.” 


minimum of maintenance such roads will stay firm, 
dustless—will not ravel or wash away. 


Boost “SOIL-STABILIZED” Roads. Urge your highway 
officials to look into this newest branch of highway 
engineering developed with the aid of the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, and help to bring its benefits to your 
community, Free information will gladly be sent by 
any of the following members of the 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


The Dow Chemical Company .. + «+ « « Midland, Michigan 
The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
Solvay Sales Corporation . . 
Michigan Alkali Company . . 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Barberton, Ohio 
40 Rector St., New York City 





senate in bordeaux mixture for spray- 
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Electricity for the Farm 

Farmers who have been inquiring 
about the rural electrification pry 
gram that is a part of the new wo 
relief plan will be interested in th. 
following extracts from a stateme 
by Morris L. Cooke, administrator 
charge of rural electrification: 

“Of our farm homes, 92 per ce 
are without high line service and 
per cent without electric service 
any kind. If ever there wa 
time that conditions were favora 
for the extension of electrificati 
to the farm and rural areas of 
nation, that time is now. Commo 
ties that are essential in this wo 
are at a low price level. There 
an opportunity for mass or area < 
struction as against the piecem 
constructions that prevailed here! 
fore. Money can be had at low cos 

“Further, it is possible now to u 
a simple type of construction 
rural lines—one that will be durab 
give efficient service, yet be 
nomical in cost. Additionally, it 
feasible now to make extensive 
rangements for installment pu 
chases of appliances. The more iro 
refrigerators, heaters and other a 
pliances that are in use, the great 
ic the quantity of electric energy | 
quired. Thus, a large load is bu 
up, which, in turn, makes possib 
better service at less cost. ... 

“A few scattered lights in a hon 
convenient as they are, do not co 
stitute rural electrification. The w 
ing and equipment, both in home 
barn or on the farm generally, m 
make possible the fullest use of t 
blessing to mankind. In addit 
to the better known conveniences 
refrigerator, stove, heater, radio, f 
toaster and barn equipment, 
electrification will include in an 
creasing number of farm homes 
inside bathroom... . 


Four Methods of Extension 


“Rural electrification can be 
tended under any of four auspic« 

“1. Thru private companies, w 
or without financial aid from 
United States government. Th 
companies already have given ass 
ances of interest and active and w 
ing cooperation. 

“2. By state rural electrificat 
authorities or political subdivisi 
of the state, such as power distri 
and municipalities. 

“3. Thru farm cooperatives or n 
profit organizations. 

“4, Under strictly federal auspic 

“It is very likely that some of this 
work will be carried on under ea 
of these groups. 

“Private companies, or public ser\ 
ice companies as they are called, are 
given by the public very specia! 
privileges,- which, in, turn, impose 
very great responsibilities — among 
them the duty to cover their field 
adequately. Nobody expects an elec- 
tric company to do business at a loss 
In fact, thru the regulation of rate; 
the public guarantees an adequate 
return on the private capital inves 
‘ed. But in every enterprise there is 
bound to be skim-milk as well as 
cream. In giving to these compani 
the exclusive right to operate in « 
given territory, it is reasonable fo 
them to give service in some area; 
where the returns are less than 
others. We can not allow the 
agencies of the public to serve clos 
ly built up territory and ignore th 
farms. ... 

“The greatest speed in carrying 
out this program of rural electrifica 
tion will\be attained if the people i 
each locality will get together and 
work out locally a plan, indicatin 
on a map the location of farms de 
siring service. Plans can well be 
talked over with the private compa 
nies or with a nearby municipal plan 
or before the Grange or with the 
county agent—all this before tho 
plans are forwarded to state or fed 
eral authorities. The rural electrifica 
tion program is primarily an aid to 
self-help. It calls for the exercise 0 
initiative on the part of the farmer, 
and it is up to the people to embrace 
vigorously this opportunity to im- 
prove their own situation.” 
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3 REASONS WHY 


it will pay you to use 





ETHYL IN SUMMER 


1. Pumps marked Ethyl con- 
tain the coolest fuel for sum- 
mer use. That’s because, by 
the action of Ethyl! fluid, more 
of the potential energy of each 
gallon is transformed into en- 


gine power and less sent as 
waste heat into the cooling 
system, already battling high 


outside temperatures. 


2. Ethyl fluid is needed to de- 
velop full performance by 
modern high compression cars 
every season of the year. It 
makes older cars, too, run 
better as carbon and mileage 
accumulate. That is why ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of all 
premium gasoline sold in 
the United States and Canada 
now contains Ethyl fluid. 

3. Sufficient Ethyl fluid (con- 
taining tetraethyl lead) is 
used to produce the highest 
anti-knock rating by the offi- 
cial test methods of the oil 
and automotive industries. 
The all-round quality of pre- 
mium fuel so treated is pro- 
tected by double inspection at 
the refinery and at the pump. 


To get all the power and pleasure 
from your car-investment — 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL! 





ALWAYS LOOK! Only pumps which 
are identified by the Ethyl trademark 
on the globe or body dispense gasoline 
containing Ethyl fluid. 














ALLIGATOR: 
STEEL BELT LACING 


The farmer's favorite for 
many years. Easy to put 
on and stays_put—usu- 
ally lasts belt's full life. 
Holds even the largest 8 to 
12-inch belts. Recommended 
by Agricultural Schools, 
makers of belting and farm 
implements.Sold by 
hardware and im- 
plement stores. In- 
sist on the genuine 
“Handy Pack- 
‘or large 

joxes. 


cant 


\ re 











@ With a BEAR CAT get 
the job done as fast as 
two men can pitch; three 
to six ton per hour; feed- 
er Ils 74 in. long, 42 in, 
wide with 26-inch cutter. 
Absolutely feeds itself and 
blows in barn and no mon- 
key business about it! 
Also, wonderful Hammer 
Grinder and Ensilage Cut- 
ter and has real capacity 
with 15/30 Farm Tractor, 
Write for catalog. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO, 
BOX 54, HASTINGS, NEBR. 








COMFORT FOR YOUR HORSE 
COMFORT FOR YOUR POCKETBOOK 


When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 








| killed 


| for the June and July seedings. 





| underneath. 


"ALLACES? 


Seeding Alfalfa 


June and July are excellent months 
for the seeding of alfalfa, the com- 
mon clovers and sweet clover. Seed- 
ings during these months should be 
made without the use of a nurse 
crop, unless it seems advisable to 
use a bushel of oats per acre, in 
order to prevent the soil from wash- 
ing on the slopes. The nurse crop 


| competes with the newly seeded al- 


moisture, and 
of obtaining 


clover for 
the chances 


falfa or 
reduces 
stands. 

Getting the weeds started and 
of the greatest importance 
preparation of the seed-bed 
This 
least three weeks, and 
preferably a longer time than that 
after plowing. It is advisable to 
disk shallow at intervals after plow- 
ing, so as to bring the weed seeds 
up to the surface, where they will 
germinate and be killed later. Such 
treatment also firms the seed-bed 
After the seed-bed has 
been disked at intervals for three 
or more weeks, 
pared for the reception 
harrowing as soon as dry enough 
following a rain. After this, the 
ean be broadcast and covered 
with a harrow. Two rollings or culti- 
packings following the last harrow- 
ing are highly advisable. 


is 


in the 


requires at 


of seed 


seed 








it may best be pre- | 
by | 


For those who have drills, the 
surest way of establishing stands 
is to harrow, roll or cultipack on¢ 
or twice, then seed with the grain 
drill, very shallow, just deep enough | 
| to cover lightly, and roll or culti- 
| pack again. 

Inoculation Is Advisable 





| coming yellow, 





| become 





For alfalfa, it is necessary to have 


a sufficient amount of lime, good 
drainage and fairly fertile soil. Inoc- 


ulating the seed is advisable unless 
one is sure the nodule bacteria are 
present. Grimm and Cossack alfalfa 


are recommended by all of the 

periment stations in the corn belt. 
“Verified Origin” common alfalfa, 
from the Dakotas and Montana as 
first choice and from Nebraska and 
Kansas as second choice, is good, 


but it is less winter hardy than the 


Grimm and Cossack. Common al- 
falfa from those states is recom- 
mended for the short rotation. 


The principal causes of alfalfa be- 
and a common cause 
of a slow and poor growth are in- 
jury by the potato leaf hopper, a 
small, green insect (not a plant 
louse), about an eighth of an inch 
long. These insects suck the juice 
from the alfalfa, and are often pres- 
ent in great numbers. 


The Wisconsin station has found 


that the best way to avoid this in- 
jury is not to cut the first crop 
until after June 19. If cutting is 
delayed until that time, eggs and 


newly hatched insects are largely de- 
stroyed, with the result that the one 
or two following crops are compara- 
tively little injured. 

Not cutting the first crop until 
shortly after June 19 is advisable 
in any event, unless the alfalfa has 
lodged. This allows 
weeks for development of each of 
the other two crops, which can be 
removed about July 24 and August 
28. Corn belt agronomists are com- 
ing more and more to recommend 
cutting by the calendar, since alfalfa 
frequently does not bloom, and one 
can find new shoots in an alfalfa 
field almost any time. 





Fighting Flies 


Fly time will soon be here, so one 


| of the jobs which should be finished | 


before summer arrives is the hauling 
of manure from the barnyard. Flies 
lay their eggs in manure heaps and 
in accumulations of filth containing 
moisture. If there is not time to take 
the manure to the field at frequent 
intervals, it helps to cover the ma- 
nure heap with air slacked lime or to 
soak it with some coal tar disinfec- 
tant solution. Also darken the stable 
by means of gunny sacks hung over 
the windows and over the upper part 
of the doorway. 


five | 


ex- | 





















| WANT TO MARKET MY 
HOGS EARLY BECAUSE! | © 
THE EARLY MARKET IS | ~ 
ALWAYS THE HIGH MARKET 
— ESPECIALLY THIS YEAR 











(.+<AND, LIKE THOUSANDS — 
OF. Fae HOG RAISERS © 








Semi-Solid 


Buttermilk 


TO FINISH HIS HOGS 30 DAYS EARLIER 


ORE than ever this fall, the farmer 
M who gets his hogs to market early 

is sure to get a far better price for 
them. The 1935 spread between the high 
and low prices will be greater than usual, 
and it will be even more definitely to the 
advantage of the hog raiser to bend every 
effort to get his stock in shape to sell well 
ahead of the rush. 


The best way to produce the biggest 
gains in the shortest time is to feed Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk. Tests show that by feed- 
ing only Semi-Solid and ordinary home- 
grown grains it is possible to save 6 to 8 


bushels of corn and shorten the feeding 
period 30 days on every 200 pounds of 
pork. Semi-Solid doubles the protein value 
of grain and is the cheapest and most ef 
fective supplement that can be fed. 

Equally important is the fact that a feed- 
ing program based on Semi-Solid is the 
surest way to overcome such unfavorable 
conditions as poor quality grain, inferior 
pasture, weakness and low vitality in the 
pig crop and susceptibility 


wor necro, mange 


to 
and other 


ms, 


diseases. 


HOW SEMI-SOLID IS SOLD 


There are four sizes of containers—500-lb, barrels 
and Pli-Wood Drums of 200-lbs., 100-lbs.," and 
50-lbs. You can buy Semi-Solid from your local 
feed dealer, but if for any reason he does not han- 
dle it write direct to the manufacturers. 





SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK is made ONLY by the Consolidated Products 
General Offices, Danville, Illinois. 


Company in its many localized plants. 
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AL new SEPARATOR 


“Great cream saver.’ epgnasior to turn.”? “reve for itself 
extra butterfat saved.” “Easy to clean as a ii J 
everywhere are boosters a. the NEW improved G AL L ow AY 
BEARING CREAM SEPARATOR. Ten exclusive fea 






BALL 
Cc 


skimmer. cour sizes—-375, 300, 750 and 950 

skimming capacity. Lowest ‘bargain prices. E Poe, TERMS. “$3 pe 

month up, NO INTEREST. Separating pays if you have a Galloway. 
Write today for Galloway’s amazing trade-in allowance and full 

free information on the most re de eparator r { oways 

history. Also ask for bargain prices I a 

THE GALLOWAY COMPANY Box 227 WATERLOO 1oW A Jax 




















J. M. Coyner, noted market hog 





ers a cleaner, more 

L y to treat hog mangs 
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e of a cent per head——with pouee- 

HOG MANGE with Ste oe 
directions t day Dept. G-6 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
20N.Wacker, Chicago 
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DID YOU GET YOUR HOUSE 
CLEANING DONE? 





ed their le- 
r ’ w basket. 
y, : designs 
ov | r nown rere 
. pecially I shown 
“an all be made print 
In addition, you t mn 
or breakfast sets ome | 
ity designs, Dutch mot { he tchen 
and some very active r i 
many uses. 
Thes se are all iven nber 
C5700, and with the excepti quilt 
and quilting designs ull are t opular 
NUMO hot iron transfers isal several 
times. I am offeri m and this 
fer will not be repeated 
oT 33 | 
MIONDAY © Le onesoay SuNDAr Kone 
Order by number, addressing your letters to the Quilt Pattern Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer 


and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, lowa. 


Allow ten days for delivery. 
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Biase strawberry lives up to her 
reputation of “queen of fruits” in 
her dignity. You just can’t fool with 
her—either you take her at her best, 
or not at all. Which means that 
when hot sunshine brings the red 
blush to her cheeks, it’s up to you 
to hustle her into the jars and jelly 
glasses before she passes her prime 
and starts down the western slope. 
Strawberries, when they do decide 
to ripen, descend upon us in such a 
flood that it is a good plan to have 
three strings to our bows, and make 
them up into jam and jelly as well 
as canning them in their own rich 
juice. 

It’s almost sacrilege to associate 
cirt with this queenly fruit, but there 
is no denying the berries may come 
to the canning table needing to be 
“washed behind the ears,” and run- 
ning water is the best way of doing 


it. Hold the box under the sink, 
allow the water to run over the top 
layers, shake the box gently, and 
Wash again. As the berries are 


stemmed, continue the shaking and 
washing. Result, the grit and sand 
are all washed away, and, with shin- 
ing faces, the berries are all ready 
for the next stage of preparation. 


Why Berries Rise to the Top 


Many home canners fail to under- 
stand why their berries rise in a 
thick mass in the top of the jar, 
leaving clear juice underneath. This 
is explained by the fact that such a 
large part of the strawberry is water, 
and when it is heated rapidly this 
water is drawn out in the form of 
juice. The object in allowing the 
berries to set in their own juice over- 
night is that the lost water may be 
replaced with juice, so that the re- 
stored weight of the berries will hold 
them down in the jar. 

Many inquiries come in about oven 
eanning. Some authorities frown on 
this method; others recommend it as 
a great time and labor saver. All 
agree that it should not be employed 
for meats and the non-acid vege- 
tables, but for fruits and berries it 
is safe and efficient, if it is possible 
to regulate your oven. 

The main objection to oven can- 
ning is difficulty in controlling tem- 


peratures. An oven regulator is al- 
most a necessity, and where there is 
not this equipment, oven canning is 


likely not to be so satisfactory. 
Oven Canned Strawberries 


Prepare the berries for canning in 
your favorite way, and set the jars 
one inch apart in a shallow pan in 
a heated oven. Do not put water in 
the pan. Strawberries should be pro- 
cessed thirty-five minutes in the 
oven. At the end of that time, re- 
move from the oven and seal tightly, 
if they have loosened. 

if you want extra rich, non-float- 
ing, plump berries, natural red in 
color, use strawberry juice for mak- 
ing your syrup. Sort over the ber- 
ries carefully, reserving the fine, per- 
fect ones. With those not perfect 
in shape, and small, prepare your 
juice. Crush a quart of these small 
berries and add a standard measur- 
ing cup of sugar, letting stand until 
the juice is extracted. Strain out 
the crushed berries and prepare the 
syrup, using two parts of sugar to 
one part of syrup, since the syrup 
which you are using already will be 
sweet. 

Into a large, flat pan put the juice 
and the fine berries which you have 
reserved. Heat just below the boil- 
ing point for ten minutes, at the end 
of which time turn the berries care- 
fully and set the kettle away in a 
cool place overnight, stirring once 
carefully. The berries will soak up 
the juice and “plump” out. In the 
morning, reheat, pack into jars and 


GEIEY 


Strawberries Come First 


HUSTLE THEM INTO JARS AND GLASSES 


process in hot water bath for twenty 
minutes. These berries should not 
rise in the jars, should be plump and 
patural in flavor and color. 

There are those who still either 
prefer open kettle canning or lack 
the equipment to do any other kind. 
Treating strawberries in this way 
should be done rapidly, cooking them 
at high temperature, after letting 
them stand uncooked in their own 
juice overnight. 

For open kettle canning, use one- 
third as much sugar by weight as 
berries. Select only firm, highly col- 


and one-half to two inches deep in 
the pans. Let stand overnight. Next 
morning, pack in jars, cold, and seal 
at once. 

Strawberries aren’t really exclu- 
sive, considering that they are the 
queen of fruits, for they are perfect- 
ly willing to get chummy with pine- 
apple, or even the hardy, uncultured 
rhubarb, which has been accorded 
no recognized place in society in the 
fruit kingdom. Artificial pectin is 
the cupid which binds the two fruits 
together, so if you want to create an 
“eternal triangle” in your own kitch- 

















ored berries, cover with sugar and 
let stand overnight in the juice that 
is drawn out. Place on the stove and 
bring to a quick boil, boiling for ten 
minutes, skimming off the scum 
as it forms. Pack in hot jars and 
seal at once. Do not put too much 
juice in the jars, and the berries are 
less likely to rise to the top. 

The canned strawberry comes the 
nearest to its natural perfection in 
the form of preserves. Here is a 
method in which the berries remain 
plump and retain their color: 


Strawberry Preserves 


Scald two quarts of firm, ripe ber- 
ries, leaving them in boiling water 
for two minutes, then drain. Add 
four cups of sugar and boil for two 
minutes, counting the time after the 
entire contents of the kettle are bub- 
pling. Remove from fire, and, after 
bubbling has stopped, add two more 
cups of sugar and boil for five min- 
utes. Count time as specified, after 
which pour into shallow pans so the 
preserves will not stand over one 





en, just add pectin to strawberries 
and rhubarb ar strawberries and 
pineapple, and see how nicely they 
blend. Only the triangle won’t be 
very “eternal.” It will probably last 
only until hubby and the children get 
a taste of the marvelous jam or jelly 
and clean up every jar. 


Rhubarb and Strawberry Jelly 


To prepare fruit, cut about one 
pound of fully ripe rhubarb in one- 
inch pieces and put thru the food 
chopper. Crush thoroly or grind 
about two quarts of fully ripe straw- 
berries. Combine the fruits, place 
in a jelly cloth or bag and squeeze 
out the juice, which should amount 
to four cups. Measure eight cups of 
sugar and put it with the juice into 
a large saucepan and mix. Bring to 
a boil over the hottest fire and at 
once add a bottle of fruit pectin, 
stirring constantly. Then bring to a 
full rolling boil and boil hard for 
one-half minute. Remove from fire, 
skim and pour quickly. Makes twelve 
glasses. 





Strawberry jam is beginning to 
rate a high place in society lately, 
being used in desserts, frozen mous- 
ses, as cake filling, to flavor and 
color frostings, and as filling for 
dainty sandwiches. Many new ave- 
nues of refreshment possibilities wil] 
open up for you if a number of glass- 
es of strawberry jam and jelly ar 
stored away on your fruit shelves. 

Here are some recipes that you'll 
surely want to try while strawberries 
are ripe, to carry their rich goodness 
over to the days when they are only 
aA memory as they hung glowing on 
the vines. 


Slow Cooked Strawberry Jam 


For slow cooked strawberry jam, 
measure out one cup of sugar to each 
quart of ripe berries. If they are 
very sour, allow two cups of sugar. 
Mash the berries to start the juice 
and add half of the sugar. Cook 
over a hot fire until thickened, add 
the rest of the sugar and cook down 
very thick. This makes a rich jam 
but entails a long cooking period. 

Sliced Strawberry Jam 


Cut fully ripe berries into halves 
lengthwise and large berries into 
quarters. Use enough to make four 
and one-half packed cups. Add seven 
cups of sugar to the prepared fruit 
in a large kettle, mix well, and bring 
to a full rolling boil over the hottest 
fire. Stir constantly before and whil 
boiling. Boil hard for three minute 
Remove from the fire and stir i: 
one-half bottle of fruit pectin. The: 
stir and skim by turns for just fiv: 
minutes, to cool slightly, to prevent 
floating fruit. Pour quickly. Make 
about ten glasses. 


Strawberry and Pineapple Jam 


Crush completely or grind about 
oné quart of fully ripe berries. Each 
berry must be reduced to a pulp. Cut 
fine or grind one medium fully ripe 
pineapple or use a No. 2 can of 
crushed pineapple. Combine the 
fruits, which should make three and 
one-half cups when prepared. Pro- 
ceed as in making sliced strawberry 
jam, using six and one-half cups of 
sugar and one-half bottle of fruit 
pectin. Makes about nine glasses. 


Desserts for Children 


N important difference between 
correct meals for adults and 
correct meals for children is in the 
desserts. Pies, suet puddings, frost- 
ed cake and other rich dishes, which 
are not harmful for adults if eaten 
in moderate amounts, are entirely 
unsuitable for small children. Yet 
desserts for children can be made 
both wholesome and attractive. 

A fruit cup of sliced oranges and 
other ripe, mild fruits provides a 
good dessert for a child’s meal. 
Baked fruit or simple fruit desserts 
made of apples, prunes or pears are 
not only wholesome and delicious, 
but put more fruit into the child’s 
diet. 

When apple pie is made for the 
grown-ups, some of the peeled and 
sliced apples can be put in individ- 
ual baking dishes and baked for the 
youngsters with only a little extra 
work. The child then will be pleased 
at having a little “pie” of his own, 
instead of feeling deprived of some- 
thing the other members of the fam- 
ily enjoy, as he may when the apple 
filling is scraped out of the erust for 
him. The same device may be used 
with cream and custard pies. 

Tapioca cream, soft or baked cus- 
tard, rice pudding and bread pur- 
ding, or homemade ice cream or milk 
sherbets are all good milk desserts 
for little children. Simple desserts 
made with gelatin, apple, prune or 
apricot whips and Bavarian cream 
are popular with the youngest set. 
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To Prevent Moth Damage | 
| 
: ae a 
. : { TRY AGAIN AND } | }{ THANKS LOADS |! KNOW IT Wit! 
UT away winter clothing, heavier the fumes they give off when closely - j ° 
5 P siankets and other household ar- confined, THESE TERRIBLE}| ‘LL BRING YOU || |IALICE! DO YOU |] AND IT COSTS 
ticles likely to be damaged by moths Garment bags have value when {CUP CAKES! AND #7 SOMEOF MY THINK CALUMET | LESS, TOO. THE 
as fast as you can get them released _thoroly cleaned clothes are put into 1 MACS MOTHER'S | | CALUMET BAKING WILL MAKE REGULAR PRICE 
re) from use and cleaned. Most of us them, if there is not the slightest i COMING TO POWDERIIT A REAL iS NOW DOWN 
: can’t attend to the entire job at any crevice in the edges or any holes 
a one time, and usually all the articles around the hanger where an adult NIGHT I -/MAKES GRAND DIFFERENCE ? TO 25% A P 
d that should go in the cedar chest or moth could get in to lay eggs. The = CAKES| POUND. 
‘d storage closet can not be spared si- purpose gf a bag of this kind is not : 
4 multaneously. You will find this par- to kill moths, but to keep them out. 
N ticular task much easier if you do it The value of the bag is in its tight- on 
S- from day to day as need arises. ness. A bag made of plain, heavy es - a 
: ' For complete protection, the first paper is just as safe as a tar paper 
; requisite is cleanliness—thoro brush- bag or one treated with cedar or pine 
Nl ing, sunning, and, if necessary, dry oil. Be sure all corners are secure 
S cleaning of the articles to be stored. and the fastening absolutely tight. 
S After they have been cleaned, your Then put in clothes that are clean 
y winter coat or your husband’s suit and free from all moth eggs. 
n should not be left hanging around It will save you much trouble when 
till you get everything together that the time comes to put your winter 
i is to be stored for the summer. Act things into use again if you note on 
i" at once, or some unnoticed parent a label the contents of each package, , ; ‘ 
. i moth may select your nice, clean gar- or tag each garment bag, so you can j WHAT LOVELY | CALUMET e 
2 t ment as a feeding ground for the find out what it contains without CAKES THESE SAVED THE DAY! 
4 larvae that will ultimately hatch opening it. Many good housekeepers ARE, JU Lie! BUT HOW DOES WELL, 
: E from her eggs. like to set aside one closet in the JUST LIKE YES, t DID, IT BAKE $O WELL Fj CALUMET IS THE | 
; The articles need not be wrapped if house for storing these packages and VELVET! DID | | MOTHER WITH JUST ONE || DOUBLE-ACTING 
4 you have a good, tight cedar chest or bags of winter articles. Sometimes YOU REALLY I'M SOGLAD LEVEL TEASPOON |] BAKING POWDER 
‘ ree — —_ Br spn, esvent sen they have one built for the purpose. MAKE THEM YOU LIKE TO THE CUP OF 
clos se § j —- oa 
tight. If you have no suitable chest Economv Cuts of Meat YOURSELF ? | SIFTED FLOUR? | 
or tight trunk or closet, make par- " del slag beac, = 
cels or use cardboard boxes. Cover Ge Ren more liberal use of economy IS 
the outside of boxes with strong, cuts of meat is making it pos- (>. 
% brown wrapping paper, with the ends sible for thousands of families of 
5 turned well underneath and sealed so moderate means to use as much meat 
a no moths can enter. Or seal the as when meat prices were generally 
r cpenings with gummed paper. Rath- Jower. These families are finding 
% er than take any chances, it is al- that the food value and wholesome- 
? ways wise to add a pound or more ness of meat is not dependent upon 
of naphthalene flakes or paradichlo- price, and that meat can be included 
robenzene crystals. in even the low cost meal. 
A great many houses are now built For roasts and pot roasts they are | 
A with cedar lined closets for moth choosing the chunky pieces of beef, 
protection. If these close tightly, such as rump, chuck and heel of | DOUBLE-ACTING MEANS] |AQUICK ACTION FOR THE A SLOWER ACTION 
; especially if they have felt strips round; loin, fresh and smoked picnic | THAT CALUMET COM- MIXING BOWL-- SET FREE FOR THE OVEN --SET 
around the door frame, they are good shoulder of pork; shoulder of lamb, BINES TWO DISTINCT BY LIQUID $7 STARTS THE FREE BY HEAT. IT PR CTS 
- -but if they are likely to be entered and shoulder of veal. For quickly | LEAVENING ACTIONS. LEAVENING PROPERLY THE BATTER O' 
frequently during the warm months, cooked cuts they are selecting chops Atl THROUGH 
and there is the chance of the door and steaks, liver, brains, sausage, | 
t being left open accidentally long . salt pork, bacon and ground meat. 
" enough for moths to fly in, they are To add flavor and variety to the 
t no better than any other closet. Put- meal they are choosing veal and lamb @ 
e ting naphthalene flakes or paradi- shanks, short-ribs, pigs’ feet, ham | 
f chlorobenzene crystals in ordinary hocks, salt pork and bacon. Even a 
5 closets does not give protection, as small amount of meat will add flavor 
1 the value of these chemicals lies in to an otherwise unsatisfactory meal. 
. 
A | That’s why your baking is bound to be better with 
t 
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Surprise Muffins 


1 cup of flour 
1 tablespoon of combination bak- 
ing powder 

% teaspoon of salt 

2 tablespoons of sugar 

1 cup of graham flour 

1 ege 

1% cups of milk 

3 tablespoons of melted butter 

Jelly 

Sift flour, baking powder, sugar 
and salt, then add graham flour. 
Beat egg well and add shortening 
and milk, Combipe with dry ingredi- 
ents and stir just enough to blend 
well. Place a spoon of batter, a 
scant spoon of jelly and another 
spoon of batter in each greased muf- 
fin cup. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven.—Mrs. J. H. Poehlman, Taze- 
well County, Illinois. 


Porcupine Meatballs 


1 pound of ground steak 

1% cups of uncooked rice 

1 tablespoon of diced onion 

1 tablespoon of green pepper 

¥% tablespoon of salt 

Dash of black pepper 

Mix in the order given and make 

into meatballs the size of walnuts. 
Do not make larger, as the rice swells 
and they are larger when cooked 
than when put in the oven. Put into 
a baking dish and pour over them 
one No. 2 can of tomatoes. Cover 
them and bake for about one and 
one-half hours. This recipe will make 
twenty-six meatballs.—Mrs. G. C. De 
Witt, Polk County, Iowa. 





Strawberry Torte 
6 egg whites 
2 cups of sugar 
1 teaspoon of vinegar 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
1 pint of fresh strawberries 
Sweetened whipped cream 
Beat egg whites until stiff and dry, 
then add sugar gradually and con- 
tinue beating until it holds its 
weight, then add vinegar and vanilla 
and pour mixture into a spring cake 


form. Bake for from fifty to sixty 
minutes in a moderate oven. Cool 
with pan inverted on a rack. When 


cool, remove spring form, cover with 
sweetened whipped cream and dot 
with fresh strawberries. Fresh rasp- 
berries are also delicious with this 
torte.—Margaret L. Butler, Audrain 
County, Missouri. 


Rhubarb Iced Tea 

6 stalks of rhubarb 

6 sprigs of mint 

%4 teaspoon of salt 

1 cup of sugar 

2 cups of water 

6 cups of hot tea 

Cut rhubarb into pieces and stew 
with sugar, water, salt and mint until 
tender. Rub thru a fine sieve. Mix 
juice with hot tea. Add more sugar 
if necessary, remembering that the 
drink will be diluted with ice. Fill 
tall glasses half full of ice and pour 
in the cooled beverage. Garnish with 
mint leaves.—Mrs. Cleve Butler, Au- 
drain County, Missouri. 
(Continued on page 21) 





Calumet’s Double-Action. You'll love these 
Marble Cup Cakes —try them!” 


§ 
LOOK! the 
new Calumet 
can opens with 
one simple twist 
of the wrist! A 
grand new can — 
a new low price! 


New Regular Price 
—25/ a pound can! 


(A full pound—not just 
10 or 12 ounces) 


CALUME 


MARBLE CUP CAKES 


2cupssiftedSwans 2 eggs, unbeaten 
Down Cake %cupmilk 
Flour '/, teaspoon cinna- 
2 teaspoons Calu- mon 
met Baking '/, teaspoon mace 
Powder '/, teaspoon nutmeg 
'/, teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons mo- 
V/, cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 


lasses 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt; sift three times. 
Cream shortening, add sugar grad- 
ually, creaming well. Add eggs, one 
at a time, beating thoroughly after 
each. Add flour, alternately with 
milk, in small amounts, beating until 
smooth. Divide batter into two parts. 
Toone, add spices and molasses. Put 
mixtures alternately by teaspoons 
into greased cup-cake pans, filling 
them 2/, full. Bake in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 25 minutes. Makes 18 large 
cup cakes. 
(All measurements are level) 


the Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 


A product of General Foods 
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New, Sensational! 


STYLE— 


VALUE! 


‘‘National’’ Presents It 
First! It’s Exquisite! 


The Saving 


Is Beyond Belief! 


At last, the 

perfect 
asummer sport 
uw frock! Of that 
#7 grand knit fab- 
@ ric too—Ace- 
tate-and-Ray- 
on, with the 
soft, silky feel 
of expensive 
glove silk! It 
doesn’t muss 
up or § et 
wrinkled, a 
most desirable 
feature on hot 
days; tubs eas- 
ily and wears 
wonderfully. 
COLORS: 
Navy, Green, 
or Gold—all 
with White 
stripe. 





10 " 316—Reguler Sizes: 14 to 22 $4 49 
“an ] 


(32 to 40 bust) 


ace set —Bhout Sizes: 41 « 53 $2.39 


SEND NO MONEY! 


It’s easy to order! Just fill out the coupon 
below. Be sure to state style number, size 
and color wanted—then just pay postman 
upon arrival (or, if you wish to save C.O.D. 
charges, do as thousands do, send cash or 
money order, adding 10c per dress to cover 
postage). Remember that National Bellas- 
Hess guarantees complete satisfaction or 
your money back. 


Saving! Style! Always! 


Don’t delay! Send for this thrilling value 
today! We are anxious to demonstrate to 
you at this time how National Bellas-Hess 
brings the latest in fashions and choice 
quality at unbelievably low cost. Convince 
yourself. Fill out and mail coupon today. 





NATIONAL Bellas Hess, Inc. 
New York and Kansas City 


NATIONAL BELLAS-HESS, Inc. 
Dept. X, New York, N. Y., or 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me 


(see above for style 
numbers). I want 


iis 6 600d 04.06 
On receipt of the 
merchandise I will 
pay postman the 
price as indicated 
above, plus few 
cents for postage. 
It is understood that if Iam not entirely satis- 
fied, I may return the merchandise and you 
will refund money. 
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UDGING from the 
~ number of letters 
we always get in the 
month of June, ask- 
ing the whys and 
wherefores of wed- 
ding ceremonies and 
etiquette, it 
that by shutting our 
eyes and stretching 
our ears, we can al 
most hear the faint 
strains of the wed 
ding march borne on 
the June breeze. 

About the time the 
diamend begins to 
sparkle on the fin- 
ger, the young bride- 
to-be begins to won- 
der fust what she 
should have in her 
chest 
transported from her 
home rooftree to that of her new hus- 
band. Just what is a minimum of 
equipment with which to staft house- 
keeping, she asks. 

The financial circumstances of the 
bride-to-be or her parents determines 
that to a great extent, and also the 
scale on which she will start house- 
keeping. The modern way is for the 
groom to help buy the bed linens 
and the towels and the blankets, but 
it seems that a bride might well be 
expected to have those household 
necessities for herself if there has 
been any means at all for their pro- 
vision. Where the parents are com- 
fortably well off, or where the girl 
has a job and a steady income, she 
should have them bought and ready 
for us. 


seems 


Household Necessities for Two 


Here is a comfortable list of house- 
keeping necessities for two, which 
the average bride could well have in 
her hope chest: Six sheets, six pairs 
of pillow cases (three plain, three em- 
broidered), two comforters or hand- 
made quilts, two pairs of woolen 
blankets, two sheet blankets, one 
bed-spread, six large bath towels, six 
Turkish face and hand towels, six 
linen or damask face and hand tow- 
els, one dozen hemmed dish towels, 
six glass towels, two breakfast sets 
with matching napkins, one white 
linen or damask tablecloth (two and 
one-half yards long), twelve dinner 
napkins, two luncheon or bridge sets, 
a change of doilies or table runners 
for each piece of furniture requiring 
a covering. 

It is poor policy to have curtains 
or rugs beforehand, unless you know 
where you are to live, and they may 
be bought to fit windows and spaces 
where rugs will be needed. If you 
like to make rugs, however, a lovely 
hand hooked rug will always have a 
place in any establishment. 

After the hope chest is full and 
John is pressing you to set the date, 
you begin to wonder just how to go 
about planning the wedding. The 
time of day to hold it, who to invite, 
where to have it, what to wear, what 
flowers to carry, how to form the 
wedding procession, are all details 
to be ironed out. 

The majority of farm girls seem to 
have either home weddings or drive 
to the parsonage for the ceremony 
and have a reception at home after- 


r . | 
Wedding Menu | 
Fruit Cocktail 
Radish Roses 
Creamed Chicken in 
Toast Boxes or 
Patty Shells 
Shoestring Potatoes 
Buttered Fresh 
Other Vegetable 
Hot Rolls 
Bride’s Cake 
Groom’s Cake (yellow) | 
Coffe 
Grape Juice 
(if there are toasts) | 


when it is se 


ao? 








ward. That is all 
right, but we have 
often wondered why 
more country girls 
| are not married in 
their rural churches. 
Surely, a wedding is 
just as beautiful in 
a little white one- 
room church setina 
grove of trees as in 
a pretentious edifice 


Olives 


Peas ) > P 

fCOS Ot of brick and stone 
in town. However, 
that is up to you, 


| and if you have love- 
ly rooms at home, 
you can make a 
very pretty wedding 
| there. 

The wedding pro 


(white) 


cession can form up- | 


<= stairs and the bride 

and her attendants 
march down and into the living-room, 
where fireplace or double windows, 
flower banked, may furnish a sguit- 
able background. Flowers should be 
everywhere in a home wedding, thus 
adding a touch of festivity and tak- 
ing away any suggestion of the pro- 
saic. If the house is small and 
cramped, an outside wedding would 
be better so far as beauty and con- 
venience are concerned. But if your 
sentiments are to be married at 
home, then you should be, no matter 
how inconvenient. 

When a farm girl marries in June, 
why should she patronize the city 
florist for flowers for decoration, for 
home or church? Her own bouquet 
may be bought, and those for her 
noridesmaids, but for decoration, what 
could be sweeter than the flowers 
from the home garden, yard and 
field? Wild roses, with their thick 
foliage and delicate perfume, are per- 
fect; so are apple blossoms if you 
are married early enough in the 
season. The simple garden flowers 
tastefully arranged add a note of 
sincerity and simplicity that is nice. 


What Colors Should Be Used? 


The colors to use in the decora- 
tions always cause a lot of trouble, 
but any of the rainbow colors in soft 
pastel shades are good. In using 
streamers, white satin ribbon is first 
choice, altho the silk finished crepe 
paper can be used in a pinch. Too 
many crepe paper streamers are apt 
to cheapen your wedding, tho, so if 
they are used, use the silk finished 
paper and only in white, and do not 
flute the streamers. Orchid is not a 
good color for a bride’s decoration, 
since it is. the color of old age, and, 
of course, never any black or glaring 
red or deep blue or green. Delicacy 
denoting sweetness should be the 
keynote. If you do want to buy your 
flowers, nothing could be prettier 
than sweet peas and roses, with pale 
blue delphinium, and, of course, some 
green. 

For the bride’s bouquet, where she 
wears a veil, all white flowers are. 
used, altho her bridesmaids carry 
bouquets to match their costumes. 
When a bride wears a traveling cos- 
tume or a simple afternoon dress, a 
shoulder corsage of white or harmo- 
nizing colors to her wardrobe is in 
best taste. Shower bouquets should 
never be carried with tailored cos- 














Clean all white 
shoes with 


Bixby’s SHU WITE 
































You—like millions of other 
women — can save good money 
by canning your winter supply 
of fruits and vegetables. You 
can not only save considerably 
on your year's food bill, but 
you can make sure of a year- 
‘round variety of tasty, nutri- 
tious menus. 

Your saving is complete when 
you use only BALL Jars, Caps, 
and Rubbers . . . for 50 years 
the surest, safest, easiest and 
most economical to be had. 
Every BALL Jar seals tight... 
and stays sealed! Send for the 
FREE booklet, "How to Can 
Fruits and Vegetables." 






SEND COUPON FOR 
BOOKLET OF BEST 
CANNING DIRECTIONS 







Please send me FREE Booklet. 
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tumes, altho they are sometimes seen 
with afternoon dresses. 

What you wear depends on the 
type of wedding you are to have. For 
an elaborate church or home wed- 
ding, the bride always wears the tra- 
ditional white, with a veil, and gowns 
her bridesmaids in any color scheme 
pleasing to herself. Rainbow colors 
in soft shades are pretty, and they 
may each wear a different colored 
gown, altho the trend just now seems 
to be for all the bridesmaids to wear 
the same color. 

Where you are married in the min- 
ister’s home, in the spring or fall, 
and are going away soon after, your 
tailored traveling costume is in best 
taste. For a simple home wedding, 
either a tailored costume or a sim- 
ple near ankle length afternoon 
dress. In either case, you would 
wear a hat, and, if a traveling cos- 
tume, one glove, carrying the one for 
your left hand. In this type of wed- 
ding, there is usually only one brides- 
maid, who may wear any dress or 
suit becoming to herself, so long as 
it does not clash with the color worn 
by the bride. She should wear a 
shoulder corsage. For this simple 
wedding with one bridesmaid, it is 
usual that the bride wear gardenias 
and her maid a corsage in which 
come color has been introduced. 
However, there is no hard and fast 
rule about this. 

Now, how to get down the aisle of 
the church. If it is a simple wed- 
ding, with only one bridesmaid and 
hest man, the bride and groom walk 
down the aisle first, followed by the 
two attendants, arfd stand before 
the minister at the altar, with the 
groom’s attendant at his immediate 
right and the bridesmaid at the left 
of the bride. Bride and groom pre- 
cede attendants back down the aisle 
when the ceremony is over. 

In a more pretentious church or 
home ceremony, the order of proces- 
sion is: Flower girl or girls, brides- 
maids walking in couples (or in rare 


cases in this part of the country with 
the ushers), maid or matron of hon- 
or, bride on arm of father or guard- 
ian. The groom, with his attendant, 
waits at the altar and joins the 
bride there before the minister. In 
leaving the altar, bride and groom 
go first. 

The groom furnishes the flowers 
for the bride and all her attendants 
and boutonnieres for the best man 
and the ushers. The bride or her 
parents pay for the flowers to deco- 
rate the home and church, as well as 
the wedding breakfast or dinner. 

The question of what sort of music 
to have for the wedding has to be 
decided upon. Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
cing March is still the most univer- 
sally popular strain on which wed- 
ding parties sweep down the aisles 
of the churches all over the world, 
and if you are to have a vocalist, 
you will probably select her num- 
bers from among these well krfown 
wedding songs: “O Promise Me,” 
“I Love You Truly,” “At Dawning” 
and “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life.” 
if you would permit of a gayer note 
being introduced at your wedding, 
as the church fills up preceding the 
ceremony, you might have the or- 
ganist play, softly, Lincke’s ““Wed- 
ding Dance.” 

The menu for the wedding break- 
fast or dinner causes a great deal of 
worry. A wedding breakfast may be 
served at any hour preceding one 
o’clock and still be a breakfast, but 
you don’t serve ham and eggs or 
pancakes, as some little brides-to-be 
seem to think. A wedding meal 
served from one to four is a lunch- 
eon, and after four o’clock a dinner. 
In reality, the same menu may be 
used for either time, whether called 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 

We have answered the questions 
that are most commonly asked us. 
Here’s a toast to the bride, whether 
she be married in June or November: 
May happiness, true love and pros- 
perity be hers’ 


COOKERY CORNER—Continued 


Cup Cakes 

% cup of butter 
1% cups of sugar 
1 cup of milk 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
2 eggs 
3 cups of flour 
8 teaspoons of combination bak- 

ing powder 

Pinch of salt 

Cream the butter, add the sugar, 
and cream thoroly. Add the beaten 
eggs, then half of the dry ingredients 
sifted together. Add the milk and 
vanilla, then the remainder of the 
dry ingredients. Bake in greased and 
floured muffin tins. This amount 
makes two dozen cakes.—L. M. B., 
Calhoun County, lowa. 


Coffee Gingerbread 
% cup of sugar 
% cup of butter 
% cup of sorghum or molasses 
1% cups of flour 
% cup of hot coffee 
1 
1 
1 


5 teaspoon of cinnamon 
6 teaspoon of ginger 
6 teaspoon of salt 

1% teaspoon of soda 

1 ege 

Cream the sugar and the butter, 

add egg, them sorghum or molasses. 
The dry ingredients, sifted together, 
should be added alternately with the 
het coffee. Bake in a well greased 
shallow pan' for thirty-five minutes 
at 350 degrees F. Serve with coffee- 
flavored whipped cream which has 
been sweetened. — Georgia Romig, 
Antelope County, Nebraska. 


French Gooseberry Tarts 


% cup of butter 

2 eggs, separated 

2 cups of flour 

8 tablespoons of sugar 

1 teaspoon of grated lemon rind 
% teaspoon of salt 

3 cups of gooseberries 

Honey 

2 tablespoons of powdered sugar 


Make a pastry of butter, flour, 
sugar, lemon rind, salt and unbeaten 
egg yolks. Roll out and use to line 
tart tins. Top and tail gooseberries 
and cover with boiling water. Leave 


for three minutes, drain and dry. 
Arrange flat on the pastry. Pour a 
little honey (to taste) over each and 
bake in a brisk oven until pastry and 
fruit are cooked. Whip the two egg 
whites stiff and add powdered sugar. 
Arrange on top of the tarts and re 
turn to oven to brown lightly.—M. L. 
B., Camden County, Missouri. 


Two-Crust Lemon Pie 


Grated rind of one lemon 
% cup of lemon juice 
2 egg yolks 
% eup of hot water 
1% cups of sugar sifted with 
% cup of flour 
2 tablespoons of melted butter 
3 cups of grated raw apple 
2 egg whites 
Beat egg yolks light, add lemon 
juice, rind, water, sugar, flour and 
butter. Mix well, then fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites and apple pulp. 
Pour into an unbaked crust, cover 
with a top crust and bake for ten 
minutes in a hot oven, 450 degrees; 
then decrease to moderate, 350 de- 
grees, and bake twenty minutes long- 
er.—Mrs. R. E. Lucas, Holt County, 
Nebraska. 
Ice-Box Cookies 
1 cup of white sugar 
1 cup of brown sugar 
3 eggs 
1 teaspoon of soda 
1 tablespoon of hot water 
1 cup of butter 
% cup of nutmeats 
% cup of dates or 
1 cup of raisins 
3% cups of flour 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Cream the butter and ouger’ add 
the eggs well beaten, soda dissolved 
in hot water, and vanilla. Then add 
the fruit and nutmeats, which have 
been dredged with flour. Add the 
sifted flour, knead, and form into a 
roll two inches in diameter. Place in 
the ice-box for several hours, or let 
stand overnight in a cold place. Slice 
and bake in a moderate oven until 
brown.—Mrs. G. M. Skonuge, Murray 
County, Minnesota. 
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CLAP A HAND 
THE FLAVOR’S GRAND 








Once you taste Grape-Nuts Flakes, you'll 
cheer too! It has a delicious flavor plus real 
nourishment...one dishful, with milk or cream, 
contains more varied nourishment than many 
a hearty meal. Try it— your grocer has it! 
Product of General Foods. 























A TIME SAVER 


| Prepare biscuit or muffin dough when convenient. 
| Setin cool place and bake hours later if you wish. 
You save time in using 


Double Tested — Double Action | 


KG BAKING POWDER 


Same Price Today as 44 Years Ago 


25 ounces fer 25c¢ 
You can also buy 


£ ° 

A full i$ cance can for ise 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS HAVE BEEN USED 
BY OUR GOVERNMENT 











































Reading the Advertisements . . 


—tells you what to buy and how to get most value for every 
penny spent. A dozen needs arise on your farm every week. 
Knowing which machine, which tools, which atuomobile, which 
suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps as little 
as twenty-five cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars a single 
purchase. 


Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
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She King of Masons 


“Regular” Kerr Mason (round): 

“Square” Kerr Mason—in 12 

Pints, Pints, Quarts, 2 Gallon. 
“Wide-mouth Kerr Mason 

Pints, Quarts, Half Gal. 

Buy a dozen or two, you'll 
like “em, — Kerr Jars ARE 
Better. 

NO RUBBER Rings,—for Kerr 

Caps are “self-sealing.” Mod- 

ernize your old mason jars 
with Kerr Mason Caps. 


KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 
631 Main, Sand Springs, Okla. 


Name 
Address 


Homemakers’ 
Canning Guide” 








FREE HELPS 


FOR THE 


HOMEMAKER 


Somewhere on an upper shelf of a cupboard 








in every farm home is a collection of recipes, 
‘how to do it’’ booklets, clippi ngs and other 
items which help a lot in the job of running a 
household. ‘arm women who want to add to 
this collection may check the following bulletins, 


prepared by various manufacturers, and we'll see 


that copies are sent them. 
[[] Homemakers’ Canning Guide 
“| Modern Methods of Home Canning 
] Canning Questions and Answers 
[] His Majesty—The Baby (diet helps) 
() Steps In Canning 
[] Budget Your Food Supply 
[[] How to Can Fruit and Vegetables 
] What Every Homemaker Should Know 
[] Modernized Farm Kitchens 
(CD Alr-Cooled nape riebegnin Refrigerator 
Check the bookle s you want, put your name 
and add yelow, and mail a Homem: ring 


Helps, W. al rmer and Iowa Home 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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LEARN TO 
IRON 


Here’s that modern way to hot 
starch without mixing, boiling 
and bother as with lump starch. 
Makes starching easy. Makes 
ironing easy. Restores elastic 
ity aad that soft charm of new- 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 
ing. Your iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU-----—-—--. 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 214, Keokuk, Ia. ! 
} Your freesample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, | 




















beautifully 
speedily 
happily 
TRY 
THIS 


rar 








| and “That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” | 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











Christian Stewardship 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 16, 1935. Deuteronomy, 
8:11-18; II Corinthians, 9:6-8.) 

HEN Jesus was preaching by 

the Sea of Galilee, and was be- 
ing pressed by the multitude, he 
made a pulpit of Peter’s boat. After 
the sermon was over, He asked Peter 
to make a try at fishing. Peter said 
the fishing was no good, as they had 
fished all night long and caught 
nothing; but at the suggestion of 
Jesus, he tried it again. The result 
was a great draft of fishes, so great 
that he had to call for help, and the 
boat started to sink. This at a time 
when no fish could be expected, 
showing Peter that this Man was 
more than man; and if He was more 
than man, then Peter’s soul, his 
thoughts, his motives, were all com- 
pletely naked and exposed to the 
view of Jesus. Conscious of his 
own weakness and imperfections, 
Peter cried out: “Depart from me; 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” To 
Peter, to be convicted was to con- 
fess; to think was to speak, and to 
speak was to act. 

Again, after the resurrection, when 
they have fished all night and caught 
nothing, Christ directs them from 
the shore and they find the net full. 
Peter swims to the shore. Three 
times Jesus asks Peter if he loves 
Him, and each time he answers yes, 
and is grieved at the question being 
repeated. He is told, “Feed my 
lambs” and “Feed my sheep,” evi- 
dently referring to the new church. 
In this way, he was to prove the sin- 
cerity of his love for Christ. 


Peter’s Character Changes 


Ardent, impulsive, out of balance, 
the Savior impressed upon his mind 
the fact that he must not trust to 
tthe impulse of the moment, but bend 
himself to the perhaps tiresome task 
of teaching the new believers and 
directing them. From this time on- 
ward, Peter’s character was greatly 
changed, altho the old impulsiveness 
and inconsistency to some extent re- 
mained. 

Paul is another outstanding ex- 
ample of the change that can come 
into the life of a man who sees the 
Christ and whose life is thereafter 
directed by Him. Saul of Tarsus, 
afterward named Paul, was a won- 
derful personality. He was a Phari- 
see, educated at the feet of Gamaliel, 
one of the most renowned theolo- 
gians of his day, or perhaps any day, 
aman of high character and pro- 
found learning. 

It is impossible for us to imagine 
the turmoil in the soul of this most 
earnest, sincere and conscientious 
man, when the Lord appeared to him 
on the way to Damascus, and he real- 
ized that his whole life had been ut- 
terly wrong, that he had been perse- 
cuting in these poor people the true 
Messiah of his own race. He realized 
at once the fearful character-of his 
mistake, and cried out: “What wilt 
thou have me to do?” 

Paul narrates the account of his 
conversion on three separate oc- 
casions, one of them being before 
King Agrippa and the governor at 
Jerusalem, Festus, while a prisoner 
waiting to be sent to Rome. He tells 
them of his past life, a Jew and a 
Pharisee of the_strictest sect, wait- 
ing for the coming of the Messiah. 
He says that the real point in the 
discussion between him and the 
Jews was whether the resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth proved Him 
te be the Messiah whom the Jews 
had long expected. Men said it was 
impossible. 

He goes on to say that he once 
thought as did his accusers; that he 
denied as wicked heresy the doctrine 
he now preached; that he had been 
the chief agent of the Pharisees in 
stamping out this heresy. He then 





tells how he became converted by 
the personal appearance to him of 
this same Jesus after He had risen 
from the dead. Addressing the king, 
he said: “Whereupon, O King Agrip- 
pa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.” He then and there 
received his commission to preach 
Jesus as the Messiah, and had done 
so in Jerusalem, Damascus and dif- 
ferent parts of Judea, and to Gen- 
tiles anywhere. He had taught them 
that the Messiah had come, that it 
was their duty to turn to God and 
lead godly lives “and do works worthy 
of repentance,” assuring them of for- 
giveness. He was now in bonds be- 
cause the leading Jews in Jerusalem 
had caught him in the temple in the 
orderly worship of the God of his 
fathers, and tried to kill him for 
pointing out to them and all others 
the way of salvation. 

In brief, Paul’s teaching was that 
the Messiah was not to be a conquer- 
ing but a suffering Messiah; that 
this Messiah must be the first to 
rise from the dead; that having ris- 
en, He could give life to the Jews 
and to the Gentiles; that this Mes- 
siah must be the interpreter of the 
Divine will, the guide in all holy liv- 
ing, to all men. This he taught ev- 
erywhere. At times Paul worked at 
his trade of tent-making, discussing 
with his employers and fellow-work- 
ers the Messiah and convincing them 
that He had come. : 

Paul had marvelous ability to take 
a broad view of Christian essentials. 
With this breadth of view is com- 
bined a thoroness of consecration to 
the service of the Master, unique 
and unparalleled in the history of 
Christianity. He had great courage. 
With all this is combined a prudence, 
a tenderness, a politeness, that is 
seldom found in men cast in his he- 
roic mold. He looked upon life as a 
race with a definite goal, a striving 
for a definite prize to be won, “a 
crown of righteousness” to be given 
him by the Lord Himself. 


Christian Missions 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 23, 1935. Acts, 1:6-8; 
13:1-12.) 
fms year 44, or the spring of 

45, makes a new date in planting 
and watering the Christian church. 
Henceforth, the great interest cen- 
ters not in Jerusalem but in Antioch, 
and Paul instead of Peter is to take 
the lead in the evangelization of the 
world. Antioch was the meeting place 
of Judaism and heathenism. Greek 
and Roman here would have broader 
conceptions of Judaism than else- 
where, and the Jew of Antioch would 
naturally become broader minded 
than if brought up in Jerusalem. 

In this city was a large Christian 
community made up of both Jews 
and Gentiles who had accepted the 
new doctrine, and among those prom- 
inent were certain prophets and 
teachers, of whom five are named. 
The prophets were gifted with power 
to reveal the will of God; the teach- 
ers proclaimed the truth which they 
had learned without special revela- 
tion. At a time appointed for fasting 
in connection with special church 
services, the Holy Spirit, thru these 
prophets, revealed to the church that 
it was the will of God that of the five 
(and perhaps others not mentioned) 
Barnabas and Paul should be select- 
ed for special work. When another 
day of fasting had been appointed, 
they laid their hands on them and 
sent them away. Having thus been 
sent forth by the Holy Spirit, they 
departed on their missionary journey, 
going down the Orontes to Antioch, 
on the Mediterranean, some fifteen 
miles, accompanied by John, whose 
surname was Mark, and thence set 
gail for Cyprus. The first point is 
Salamis, where they preached the 
word in the synagogue of the Jews. 


DO YOU FEEL So 


THAT YOU WANT TO 


SCREAM? 


Are you tired and cross? Ready 
to cry at the least provocation? Are 
your nerves all on 
edge? Take Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 

ound. Its sooth- 
ing action quiets 
quivering nerves. 
You will eat bet- 
ter, sleep better, 
look better. Prob- 
ably it will give 
you just the extra 
energy you need. 








Mrs. Lucy Turner 


"| Had A Nervous Breakdown" 


says Mrs. Lucy Turner of Brazil, In- 
diana. “I was rundown and weak. 
When I began taking your Vegetabk 
Compound I could feel a big differ. 
ence. It makes me sleep well and 
feel like a new person. I always take 
it when I have the blues.” 


"! Thought I'd Lose My Mind" 


says Mrs. Ann Hamilton of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. “I had to work long 
hours in a factory to support my 
three boys. Your medicine built me 
up, gave me restful sleep and quiet 
nerves.” 


“My Nerves Are 100 Per Cent Better" 


says Velma Tracy of Graystone, 
Rhode Island. “I am a domestic and 
I work at home too. Your Vegetable 
Compound is my only hope. I have 
gained pep and I have a better color 
than ever before.” 

Get a bottle from your druggist 
NOW. It may be just what YOU 


need. Liquid and Tablets. 


Syella E Fk bhew's 


VECETABLE COMPOUND 











offers 
Free Radio Loud Speaker 
Circulating Ice Water 
Tub Bath or Shower 
in every room 
Garage . . . with direct 
entrance te hotel 
RATES: 
$2.00 SINGLE 
from}3 .00 DOUBLE 
H OT EL 
Harrison Street 
(Just off Michigan Blvd.) 
* 
OLIVER HOTEL 





light and — on eo" farm 
and upkeep costs. Write 








| CHICAGO'S 


newest hotel 





South Bend, -- Indiana 
(Under same management) 
Andrew C. Weisburg, President 
Illustrated booklet sent upon request 











A Wind Power Light Plant 
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ily understand how Barnabas and DIDNT HAVE TO BY DOING THI ~\ 
Paul would call the attention of those EAT--DISHWASH- ) DISHES THAT OLD- \ 
TO present to the fact that the prophe ING IS SUCHA Z “, FASHIONED way / 
cies, of which the Scriptures were HARD JOB go gn EES 
full, related to Jesus of Nazareth, - Ni 
their Messiah, that He had been re- <= = 
, jected by His people, that He had Fats Sy , 
AY been crucified, that He was raised Oi Ss ae 
ll es from the dead, and thus declared in : i — 
ydia the most powerful and emphatic man- —s-6 ee 
1 m’s ner that He was the Son of God. 
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Silo Values 
= 6Silos and silo blocks may LOOK 
alike, but there is a big difference 
between Kalo 
Glazed Silos and 
most other kinds. 
SILOS Get full infor- 
mation on plans, 
specifications, and the prices we offer 
m before you build Liberal dis- 
‘count on early orders. Write 
today for free catalog. 


KALO BRICK & TILE CO. 
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righteous man, will be laid upon you, 
“and thou shalt be blind, not seeing 
the sun for a season. And immedi- 
ately there fell upon him a mist and 
a darkness, and he went about seek- 
ing some to lead him by the hand.” 
We can readily understand what a 
profound impression this would make 
upon every one. These came 
preaching a religion which in its 
source and essence was distinctly 
supernatural. Its founder was a Man 
whose birth was peculiar, whose 
teachings were in many respects op- 
posite to the teachings of the age, 
who during His life exercised super- 
natural powers, and all in the inter- 
ests of humanity. He was a Man 
among men, sinless, suffering, cruci- 
fied, resurrected, who demanded in 
His own right the absolute homage of 
every human being, who said He was 
from heavenly places and would be 
with His disciples always, even to 
the end of the world. It was fitting 
that a manifestation of this power 
be given to one who by subtlety and 
falsehood set himself in opposition to 


men 





















ONLY MAYTAG HAS 
THE GASOLINE & 
MULTI-MOTOR 


A Maytag-built en- 
gine that has but 
four working parts 
—simple, compact, 
dependable. The 
only engine built 
for washers by a 


washer company. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Manufacturers 


DED 1893 . 
F-7-35 





make 
matter of an hour or two. It 
will save time, 
your strength. 
such washing service as no other 
washer can, only the 
Maytag has the one-piet e cast- 
aluminum tub, with counter- 
sunk Gyratator. Only the 
Maytag has the Roller Water 
Remover, with enclosed, self- 
reversing drain, and 
other advantages. 


STILL PRICED SENSATIONALLY LOW 


your big washing a 


save clothes, save 
It will give you 


because 


score of 


See the nearest Maytag 
dealer. Di ided pay- 


WA ver 
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Saul. Paul , 

u _took the place that be Gisetete  Keulatent Gercuration os. H. Quan. inc, tes Meine, to. 
por anes longed to him by natural character Davenport 910 Grand Ave. 
ands ‘ALL THE : ; : Dis. Eastern lowa and Western Dis. Cen. and S. W. lowa and 
_ IN IOWA and supernatural gifts, and hence- Illinois Nebraska 
Fives. forth is the exponent of the doctrines Malone & Moles, Sioux City 
a of Jesus outside of Jerusalem. Dis. N. W. lowa, State of South Dakota and N. E. Nebraska 
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Now try the 


finest coffee 


of them all 


ButterNut 
Coffee 


‘Delicious 










































ANOTHER PARADE 
OF THE NATIONS 


My readers have asked for a sequel to the 
Parade of the Nations quilt, shown some 
time ago—so here if a parade showing the 
children in native costume from many 
climes. There are twelve 9-inch blocks 
stam mped, 0 a fine, soft muslin, as_ No. 
©4912M, 39e, on bleached, or C49120U, 
pen on unbleached, directions with color 

estions are included. A NUMO hot iron 
trometer of the twelve blocks, good for many 
stampings, is No. C4912T, 20c. 

In the first series, we saw a Turkish 
gr. an Indian, Eskimo, a Hawaiian maiden, 

nish, Arab and an Irish lass, a Mexican, 
Co from Holland, a Darky, children from 
Japan and China. Order No. ©491M for 
twelve 9-inch blocks on_ soft musta. or 

©4910 for unbleached, either set 39c. A 
NOMO hot iron transfer is No. C491T, S00. 

er by number, addressing your letters 
to the “Quilt Editor, 

WALLACES, FARMER 

and IOWA Spuqereae 
DES MOINES, 1O0W 
(Alow ten days for derivery) 
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T’S June 8. The Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead issue just 
out of the mailbox is greeted by this 
picture: Crisp curtains at every win- 
dow; the faint, clean fragrance of 
new paint and wall-paper; comfort- 
able new pieces of furniture here and 
there; softly gleaming floors just pol- 
ished; freshened rugs, sharply re- 
vealing the patterns in unworn nap; 
smooth beds, resplendent in new lin- 
ens and spreads; a shining kitchen 
briskly inviting, with modern lino- 
leum and the latest gadgets, kettles 
and time-saving devices; outside, cul- 
tivated peonies, roses and iris gaily 
blooming, neatly pruned shrubs and 
closely clipped lawns; thrifty peren- 
nials bordering the path to the vege- 
table garden, where long rows of let- 
tuce, peas in bloom, radishes, ruddy 
beets, feathery carrots, young corn 
and health giving vegetables begin to 
shade the weedless spaces between 
the rows. Beyond the garden a chick- 
en yard where hundreds of feathered 
chicks scratch and sun themselves 
in fresh litter on the brooder house 
floor or nourish themselves at clean, 
just filled hoppers and drinking dish- 
es. The farm wife in crisp gingham, 
dainty hose and white shoes, reclin- 
ing in a new porch swing with Edna 
Ferber’s latest novel, “Come and Get 
It,” while tidy, gentle voiced children 
gambol happily with never a quarrel- 
some word on the green stretches of 
au nearby meadow. Oh, yes, and sup- 
per ready and waiting in the ice-box. 
What’s wrong with the picture? 
Nothing, excepting that your fingers 
probably itch to slap the smug para- 
gon in the porch swing. 





By the time this reaches you, mem- 
ories of lilacs and other flowering 
shrubs will have faded before the 
richer bowls of early summer bloom, 
but just make a note to make a grow- 
ing bouquet another year by planting 
some flowering almonds in front of 
those early blooming dwarf lilacs. 
My loveliest bouquet of the week was 
tips of the almond with loose sprays 
of that faintly blue bell with the 
deeply pinnated leaves, that grows 
wild in our woods—I can’t recall the 
correct name. This same bluebell 
was quite deadened with violets, but 
the rosy hues of the almond once 
more proved how much good com- 
penions add to one’s own charm, 


Mrs. Doris Pogue, of Colchester, 
Ill., was moved to verse over our 
Seattle rhapsodies of May 1:. Mrs. 
Pogue must have been in Seattle to 
have caught the spell of 

“water-front shops 

Whispering the talk of the town.” 
And “gulls from a tossing, screaming 
day,” and “The winking lights of the 
sound.” 





You should have been with us, Mrs. 
Pogue, on a mid-May day when we 
drove from Cedar Rapids to Iowa 
City. The ridge road twists its way 
among great forest covered hillsides 
flanked by tilled fields and meadows. 
The landscape was a study in deli- 
cate apple blossom tints and tender 
greens. Drifts of plum blossoms and 
the silvery sheen of new grays held 
the picture together. It was given 
bold relief by the black of freshly- 
rained-on plowed fields and framed 
by the deeper green of meadows. An 
exquisite picture under any light, it 
was made unforgettable by the cloud- 
ed sky and violet haze that softened 
each lovely effect. A traveling com- 
panion told us to squint our eyes— 
almost shut—and look afar thru our 
lashes to appreciate the purples and 
violets necessary to the painting of 
a landscape. I’ve never had a desire 
to paint anything—beyond the furni- 
ture—but I wish I could keep all the 
paintaBlé things I see fresh in my 
mind. 


COUNTRY AIR | 


By A FARM WOMAN =) 





Don’t forget the Iowa Conference 
on Child Development and Parent 
Education, at Iowa City, June 17, 18 
and 19. There will be some excellent 
speakers and there are always inter- 
esting round-tables. Send inquiries to 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, at Iowa City. 





In our part of the state, there has 
been a definitely noticeable hint of 
more money in people’s pockets. The 
higher price of feed and livestock h: 
made possible a few implements, and 
the extra pocket money from better 
egg and cream prices has made px 
sible a bit more buying of cloth: 
groceries, etc.—all of which adds | 
the work of factories. People are get 
ting out a little more. Here and the 
a note is paid off, a dot is put dov 
on the mortgage and an occasional 
old bill reduced. But therein to n 
lies a really grave danger. City p« 
ple, and those whose noses are < 
oi joint over the AAA program are 
ready to snap up this slight rise a1 
say, “Now, look! There’s the farmer 
making money and getting federal 
help! I tell you it’s an outrage!” And 
there are echoes of the statement 
eastern papers, small towns—not 
eastern—and in many less well 
formed places. They point out a ris: 
in prices and have a grand time sing- 
ing hymns over what the processing 
tax is doing to business—their bu 
ness. The advance is so slight in 
comparison to the distance we've lost 
that present prices are merely a 
breathing spell, allowing us to tight 
en up our belts for the rest of the 
fight. We'll have to keep in mind our 
own problems, but we must not fail 
to consider the consumer’s problem, 
which ultimately becomes our own. 
It takes more than a few months’ ri 
of the dotted line to offset years of 
decline. Besides, that dotted line w 
reach on into the future, and where 
it reaches is more or less our ow! 
particular scrap. Of course, it’s 
the interest of all who handle < 
produce to have a lot of it to hand 
but a lot means lower prices to pro- 
ducer, and I don’t want ever again to 
get a little for a lot. It’s going to re- 
quire reading —thinking, too, and 
when one is tired plowing corn and 
chasing chicks, thinking does come 
hard—but it could come harder. 











Oh, well, all this is pretty heavy 
for a June day. Let’s go see if there 
are any ripe strawberries yet. 





Recipes 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
cups of brown sugar 


6 cup of butter 
2 egg yolks 
2 cups of flour 

% cup of sour milk 

% cup of hot water 

% cup of cocoa 

1 teaspoon of soda 

1 teaspoon of phosphate baking 

powder 
2 egg whites 
Cream the butter and sugar, add 

the egg yolks and one cup of flour 
sifted before it is measured. Then 
add the milk, into which the soda 
has been dissolved. Add the water, 
cocoa, one cup of flour and the bak- 
ing powder. Lastly, fold in the stiff 
ly beaten whites of the eggs. Bak: 
in a moderate oven (321 degrees) 
for twenty-five minutes in layers.—- 
Mrs. A. W., Scott County, Iowa. 


Honey Ice Cream 


1 pint of milk 
1 pint of cream 
Yolks of six eggs (use whites in 
a cake) 
1 cup of honey 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Heat the milk in a double boiler 
and pour it on the honey and eggs 
that have been beaten together. Re 
turn to boiler and cook until it thick- 
ens. Add cream and vanilla. Cool. 
Freeze in usual way.— Mrs. Paul 
Lacey, Morgan County, Illinois, 
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Cannibalism 
“Why do chicks pull feathers and 
pick vents?” people ask, and partic- 


= ularly during wet, cold weather such 


as the corn belt experienced during 
most of April and May. 

It was not because the weather 
was unfavorable, but because of con- 
finement. Close confinement when 
the chicks ought to be outside is the 
most important cause of cannibalism. 
Extremely early chicks, that must 
be kept closely housed until one- 
are the ones 
hat most frequently fall victims to 
this very damaging and vicious vice 

Brooder houses that are kept too 
warm are another cause. We are 
learning that much which was rec- 
nded to us a few years ago 
brooder house temperatures is 
either wrong or unnecessary. The 
temperature should be warm under 
the house—90 degrees for tiny chicks 
and 80 degrees after the first two or 
three weeks; but don’t worry about 
the rest of the room being too cool, 
if it is not drafty. In fact, a temper- 
ature of 50 to 60 degrees in the far- 
ther parts of the brooder house will 
make for stronger, faster growing 
chicks, and chicks which are much 
likely to kill or injure their 
mates by picking. 

Another cause of cannibalism is 
having the air within the brooder 
house too dry. Air which is too dry 
ordinarily goes with too high tem- 
peratures, altho it can occur without 
that during very dry seasons. It is 
a good practice to put a pan or pail 
of water on top or in contact with 

ie brooder stove, thus providing for 
evaporation. If the temperature out- 
side is low, and a strong fire is re- 
quired, considerable evaporation will 
take place. On the other hand, if 
but a little fire is required, dry air 
becomes less of a problem. 

Overcrowding is another serious 
cause of cannibalism. A brooder 
» that is plenty big for day or 
week-old chicks becomes as crowded 
as a county Main street on Saturday 
night when the same number are 
kept there until they are six or seven 
old. Some means must be 
provided to give growing chicks plen- 
ty of room or cannibalism, runting 
or disease will cause trouble. 

Empty feeders also cause cannibal. 
ism. When chicks are kept confined, 
they must have something to do, or 
trouble is bound to ‘result. Feed 
Which is always available to pick at 
May save the chicks from picking 
each other. 


Sell the Roosters 


Unless the crowing of the roosters 
helps the alarm clock. get folks up 
at the proper time during the sum- 
her months, there is no justification 
for keeping them around any longer. 
They can do a lot toward lowering 
the quality of the eggs on the aver- 
age farm, and serve no useful pur- 
bose whatever. 

Fertile eggs need only a day of 
‘round 100 degrees in temperature 
0 pass out of the strictly fresh class, 
{nd three or four days of such tem- 
berature will start them well toward 


omme 


about 


less 


house 


weeks 


hatching and will certainly make of 
them third grade food material, if 
rot entirely spoiling them. On the 
other hand, eggs that are not fertile, 
while depreciating in quality if left 
in the nests or in a hot room, re- 
main strictly fresh for several days, 


and even after a week or ten days 
still make fairly good food, altho 
they may be seriously damaged for 
storage. 

Roosters are now worth as much 
per pound at the produce house as 
hens were two years ago. They are 
worth more now than they will be 
in September or October, after they 
have done several times their value 


in damage to egg quality. 


Not only do the roosters damage 
the eggs, but they use up feed that 
the laying hens and young stock 
could turn to profitable use. And 
unless the separation between the 
mature flock and the growing chicks 
is made perfect by a high chicken 


more of the roost- 
ers will lead daily raids on the brood- 
er houses, resulting in fighting and 
trampling the chicks and wasting the 
pabies’ feed. 


tight fence, one or 


Corn Cob Litter 


In areas where corn is shelled in 
sufficient quantities to provide an 
abundant supply of cobs, one of the 
most satisfactory litters imaginable 
for growing chicks is made of cobs 
that have been run thru a hammer 
mill feed grinder. 

Whether crushed cobs are ideal 
for baby chicks for the first few days 
of their lives may be open to argu 
ment. Many poultrymen have used 
this litter- with perfect satisfaction. 
On the other hand, some have noted 
that tiny chicks, which have not yet 
thoroly learned the lesson of what 
and where their feed is, have eaten 
the cob chaff to their detriment. But 
after the first few days, there is cer- 
tainly no argument about it. 

Corn cobs run thru a three-fourths 
or one-inch screen of a hammer mill 
are safe, will keep clean for a long 
period, and are more economical than 
peat. The danger of catching fire 
fromthe brooder house stove, which 
so easily happens with straw, is 
practically eliminated. The litter 
does not mat down and mold around 
the water and milk containers, as 
does peat or straw or chaff. 

Here is a farm product that merits 
a wider use on the home farm. Thru 
the first few months of a chick’s life, 
litter of some sort is essential, and 
crushed cobs approach the ideal for 
this purpose. While not widely used, 
a few, at least, have used them in 
the laying house during the winter 
months, with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion. 

One southwstern Iowa poultryman 
who has used crushed cobs for four 
or five years declares their superior- 
ity over straw as litter in the laying 
house is equal to their superiority in 
the brooder house. He replaces it 
completely or in part twice a year, 
and reports that a three or four-inch 
layer put in late in September, when 
the pullets are moved in, remains 
clean, dry and loose until spring. Of 








Prevent FOWL 


POX LOSSES 
By V ACCINATING 
EARLY! 


Poultry raisers should vac- 
cinate against FOWL POX 
(SOREHEAD) when chicks 
are six to twelve weeks of 
age. Early vaccination with 
Dr. Salsbury’s Fowl Pox 
Vaccine (Chicken ‘Strain) 
produces permanent immun 
ity and prevents losses from 
Pox, Cankers, Colds, Roup, 
etc 

Prepared in our new, 
modern laboratories under 
U Government license 

thoroughly de 
bec: <> it is of 


am 
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Br dalsburys || Take Your 
PoutTry HEALTH o — 
SERVICE STATION | POULTRY 
. ar ae TROUBLES 
feed or drug 
or advertises 
member of 


) hatchery 
lealer who di: = 
this emblem € 2 
our NATION- Ww IDE POULTRY 
HEALTH SERVICE. If you do 
not know who your local Dr. Sals- 
bury dealer is, write us at once. 


FREE 16 page illustrated book 
“First Aid to Baby Chicks’ e 
16 page be ok “How & When to 
Vaccinate’’ Illustrated Book 

on Worm Control WRITE US 


@ Don’t let 


this deadly disease rob you of your chicks! 


Use your choice of these nationally known, dependab! le 
products which veterinary science brings you from Dr 


Salsbury’s L 
form—RAKOS in 


eB 
The Old 
Reliable 
Standby in 
Tablet Form 
@ Dr. 


popular with 


checking bowel 
in greatest demand during the Coccidiosis 


When put in 


fluid that heals the 


upon the mu 
digestive tract 


plete directions come with eac 


Salsbury’s 
astringent in concentrated tablet form 


aboratories PHEN-O-SAL in tablet 


liquid form 


Or 


SbalslCirwayd 


PHEN-O-SA 


TABLETS 





PHEN-O-SAL is an intest 


poultry raisers for preventing 
disturbances in fowls of all ages 
season 
the drinking w ater, Phen-O-Sal forms a medi 
inflame 
cous membranes 
and furn 
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hundred and twenty-five thousand poultrymen 

and raised Sieb’s Over ze Ch ‘ tronger en- 

ould be offered There must be 1d reason 

vice of Sieb’s Oversize Chi Ks me the follow- 

ing letters from two of our customer tl inswer. 





































“I ordered 3600 chicks of you 





in April, they were the finest I 
ever saw. I have ordered fre om 
you for seven years, and_will « 


der again next year We 
the cockerels and all pullets 
900 for broilers at a nice profit 
The 900 pullets I put into lay- 
ing pens Sept. 1, sold them the 
following March at a profit of 

00 per hen for seven months 
I have had people visit us from 
different stat es, and they were 
all astonished at the succ cess I 
my pullets.”” 








have had with 
K. M, Webb. 





LARGER EGGS—LARGER BIRDS—BIGGER PROFITS 








June Chicks Very Profitable ganged ost Pr ‘atable 
a ver ed 3 the he 4 
An abundance of nat : =A a 
ural food, warm weather | / ; , = . 
1d sunshine makes Jun an e 
Chicks Cost $3 to ra ’ € 213 
they. grow faster, matu 4 zh 
juicker and me " a 4 f at l per 
production when egg pr bird t f 
are high. Order NOW and at at age 
cash in this coming ‘ t . J 
ith Sieb’s Oversiz g ar ! 600 
ricks. You will find I tt f 
them ideal. : ) M ak 
















































All poultrymen Know 
pounds of meat for broilers 
size Chicks are one grade 
commercial poultry. Send 
the story of Sieb’s Over 
poultryman needs. 100‘ 





PRICES PREPAID 

Wh., Br., Bf. Leghorns........ 
Bd., Bf., Wh. Rocks, S. C. Reds, 
Buff. Orps., White Wyandottes 
Reds, Anconas, Bik. & Wh. Min. 
Heavy Mixed for Broilers....... 
Light Mixed for Layers......... 
Mixed Sexed Chicks........... 
SEXED Prices per 10¢ 
~ ~ .00. Any H 
CHICKS 


guaranteed. 


SIEB’S HATCH 


Wh. Orpingtons, S. L. Wyands., R. 


WE HAVE ONE GRADE ONLY—THE 


wonderful layers of 


insures a I 
only, the 


for our ne 


size Chicks 
Live 


100 500 1000 

vee $1.94 $3.63 $6.75 $32.50 $62.50 
$} 199 3.73 6.95 33.50 64.50 
- 2.12 3.98 7.45 36.00 69.50 
.. 174 323 595 2850 54.50 
“"*' 162 2.98 545 26.00 49.50 
it 138 250 4.50 21.25 40.00 
avy Bined Ponha Sttae, “Malee $7.00. °D0 ae. ae 


ERY, 


Deli 


BIG CUT JUNE PRICES! 










BEST 
large pret egs ind extra 
1ighly pr sfitabl flock. Sieb’s Over- 
Best. Nothing finer _for profitable 
w 1935 Poultry B It tains 
and valuable info yr mation avery 
very Guarantee 














Box 136, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 














Safe - Now Pocwnsas 


cost 





(2 YOUR BABY CHICKS 
a Protect them! 


USE EL VAMPIRO POWDER 
KILLS LICE AND MITES 







ony 1O¢ 











it’s Hard to Make Money 
with Wormy Poultry 

Get those worn with 
dolla P try Ww 
Sure Easy 
anteed sat 


WORMING 
POULTRY == = 
PAYS... Eee 


IDEAL SALES COMPANY 


208 Elim Street 






or order, 


DES MOINES IOWA 





















When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 
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ICKS 


GENUINE QUALITY 


SIOUX CITY, 


dive, Meese, Renta 

liver Trophy Awarde dae 

for Best. Display, lowa South Sane 
State Poultry Show 


ORDERED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 


HYDE PARK FARM 


Iowa Master Breeders’ Chicks again have 
been chosen as the finest. Not only did they 
steal the Tall Corn Poultry Show, winning the 
coveted silver trophy for the best display and 
placing 149 out of 165 entries under ribbons 
but they were recently selected for President 
Roosevelt's Hyde Park Farm, New York. A 
check in full accompanied the order from Mr. 


Archie Gallinger, poultry caretaker, for 300 
specials from Iowa Master Breeders’ finest 
flocks. The order called for 200 R. C, Reds, 


50 Barred Rocks, and 50 White Rocks, and 
last minute reports state they are delighted 
with them. There could be no finer endorse- 
ment than this of the splendid quality and 
fine, uniform breeding that has made Iowa 
Master Breeders nationally famous for gen- 
uine quality. 


SAME HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 
FOR JUNE DELIVERY 

For real chick money success—bigger 
better winter production 
Chicks this year. 
of the same high quality 
each neighborly location. 
Poults equally as famous fo: 


lowa Master iene Inc. 


Cc. Edwin Holmes, President 
1OWA 
COMMUNITY LOCATIO 


birds—larger eggs— 
order Iowa Master Breeders 
June chicks from our northern-bred flocks— 
and fine breeding—now available at 
Write or call in person. Also Turkey 
their genuine quality. 


Commercial Hatchery 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
owa: CEDAR RAPIDS, sPORROst. 


GROV MESSOURI 
CITY, COUNCIL LUFFS 
1OUX FALLS. Nebraska: SOUTH OMAHA 
GRAND ND. 
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ave Money on Chicks 






CAPPER’S 
Easy Order Plan is sweep- 
No wonder! You don’t have 

Just tell us number, breed and 
Pay postman on 
SHIPPIN ¢ 


ing the country. 
to send a cent 
date you want your chicks. 
arrival. WE PAY ALL 
CHARGES. 


tig, husky chicks from some of Iowa's big- 
gest money-making flocks. 
isfied customers. 100% Live Arrival Guaran- 
teed. Immediate shipments. Order direct from 
this ad now! Enjoy tremendous savings! 


PREPAID EXTRAS 


sensational 


Thousands of sat- 


AMAZING LOW aeeee 
UTILITY MATING 









500 
Wh., Br., Buff Leghorns; ae 40 $36.50 
a Barred. ad Buff —— 
ih 3lac imorcas ; Buff 
Orpingtons ; ». W yandottes 7.90 39.00 
Buff Minorecas 840 41.50 
Heavy Assorted 6.90 34.00 
Light Assorted 6.30 31.50 
SEXED CHICKS 100 500 
White Leghorn Pullets. . ...$12.50 $62.50 
White Leghorn Cockerels. . Sy 3.00 15.00 
Heavy Assorted Pullets. . ..« 42,00 60.00 
Heavy Assorted Cockerels <e are 4 40.00 
Odds and Ends........ .. 5.50 7.50 


Assorted for Sex by students No guarantee but 
priced lower Have been running 88% to 93% 
accurate. You should get 90% pullets or cockerels. 

Vrite for Free cireular Hatching all summer. 


Capper Hatchery, Rt.7, Elgin, lowa 





@ FARROW CH 


FOR SUCCESS 


uced prices on Pure tred FARROW 
cnix For quick service order direct from 
this ad Chix on date wanted or your money 
returned 100 per cent alive delivery, prepaid. 
QUALITY MATINGS 100 500 
Earred, i — 
Roc 
White 


c. 

Go enaeee =| 

Inorcas”( $7. 4 6. 
Black Minorcas 

White or Brown | 





Leghorns, Anconas 

Special Mz atings 2c a chick higher than. Qual 
ity Matings amous Farrow Star Matings 
White Leghorns 4c a chick higher than Quality 
Matings. Order direct from these low prices. 





Catalog free. Add lic per chick when ordering 
less than 100 } 


FARROW CHICKERIES | 


DEPT. 40 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











BUY and SELL 


Livestock 

Farm Machinery 

Farm Land 

Farm Machinery 

Poultry and 

Many Other Items 
through 


OUR 
READERS MARKET 
in 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead 



































BR fom Oop Kir 
4) BLOODTESTED 
FLOCKS 


» Barred and Bw 2 
Reds, W. and Butt pA Mow w. 
— W. Wya eames, Lt. | poe eon W., Buff 
7 al, and Brown 
PROF, KING Our unusually heavy beoking for 198 
a largely from old customers. The; 
were: “- Gat your chicke last seasen and 
FREE ere so well pleased, we order again. 
shu Day- old chicks beth sexes. Day-old 
pullets or cockerels. 








Our beautiful 
literature and 
amazingly low 


STARTED CHICKS SAVE You 
TROUBLE AND EXPENSE 
Two, three and four week old chicke at 
reasonable prices for you who wish te 


prices and eliminate early jesses and brooder worry 
easy terms, 35,000 CHICK BROODING PLANT 
18th Season. PULLETS AND COCKERELS for 
Capons, our specialty. Real quality at 
Write today lowest prices. Discounte for early orders 


WRI TODAY. Tomorrow may be too 
late for the date 








you desire chicks 


Iowa Chick Hatchery 


Box 427 IOWA CITY, IOWA 














Hayes Bros. Chicks 
Lower Prices! 


See prices below for our 
regular Supreme Chicks- 
sent postpaid, guaranteed 
75,000 chicks weekly. Prompt serviee. 





live arrival. 
Customers in 43 states. 

If you prefer our special mating, 
SUPREME, add $1. 
receive guarantee against loss 10 days, or replaced 
free 


known as ACE 
per hundred to these prices and 


Ss. C. Wh. or Bro. Legh.; 
Barred, White or Buff 
Rocks; S.C. Reds; Buff 
Orpingt; Wh. Wyandot; 


SSS ey$65 $319 


Heavy Mixed.......-.!..-$6.30 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
122 Hayes Bidg. Decatur, Iilinois 














WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


course, this henhouse has a concrete 
floor that is two feet or more above 
the level of the surrounding soil, and 
this makes for a dry floer. 

Some poultrymen are even trying 
crushed cobs in the nests. If the 
nests are reasonably deep, crushed 
cobs should be much more satisfae- 
tory than oat or wheat straw. Wheth- 
er crushed cobs have drawbacks that 
make them of limited value as nest 
litter has not yet come to light. They 
merit a trial by enough people to 
prove their value, or lack of value, 
in helping to produce clean eggs. 


Roosts for Chicks 
All too often, the growing chicks 
are big enough to fry and sometimes 
begin to lay before they are provided 
with roosts. While it has been found 
by experimental work that extremely 
young chicks tend to grow crooked 











breast-bones if they regularly use 
roosts thru the night, after they are 


six or eight weeks old roosts must be 
provided if the best growth and good 
health are to be maintained. 

Nearly every poultry raiser has his 
own pet theory as to the right sort 
| and arrangement of roosts to provide 
for growing chicks when they first 
start roosting. There is no one best 
height or width of roosts. The im- 
portant thing is to provide some sort 
of roosts, to stop the chicks 





in order 


| from crowding in corners and piling 
} up when some little thing excites 
| them. 
With our heavier breeds, it is es- 
| sential that some arrangement be 
used to prevent the chicks from 
| crowding in under the roosts instead 
| of ge tting on them at the start. Either 
| the roosts may be placed so close to 
the floor that there will not be room 
beneath them, or the front of the 


frame and the toy can be 
with a slat or poultry 
force them up on top. 
Roosts help to reduce the percent- 
age of runts and culls. If the chicks 
are started to roosting at six or eight 
weeks of age, and the roosts are kept 
adjusted to their needs and enough 
room is provided, more healthy and 
more rapid growing pullets will be 
the result. In addition to this, when 
fall comes and the birds are moved 
to winter quarters, the first night 
will find them on the perches pro- 
vided for them, and not huddled in 
some corner or crowded in the nests. 


covered 
netting to 


Corn Field Runs 


For growing chicks, during July 
and August, there is no range supe- 
rior to a corn field with a small or 
large patch of grass, alfalfa or clover 
adjoining. A corn field alone is far 
superior to most of the pastures, 
vards and orchards used for young 
stock on the majority of our midwest 
farms. 

The corn field furnishes shade, 
which is the first essential for rapid 
growth and comfort during the hot 
weather. Except in times of drouth, 
it furnishes plenty of green feed of 
fair quality. It gives protection from 
hawks and crows, altho it furnishes 
shelter for foxes and perhaps other 
varmints. 

A corn field gives an ideal dusting 
place, which is greatly appreciated 
during hot weather. It gives clean 
ground, even tho it has been used 
for chickens one or two years pre- 
viously. Not only is a corn field 
good for the chickens, but the chick- 
ens are good for the field, if the 
stalks are one and one-half feet high 
or more when the chicks are moved 
there. 

Chicks slow in hatching are low in 
vitality. Tests at the Iowa State 
College, at Ames, gave a death loss 
of less than 9 per cent during the 
first eight weeks for the first 90 per 
cent hatched, but a 24 per cent death 
loss for the last 10 per cent hatched. 


Eggs that have been laid two or 
three weeks require fourteen to eight- 
een hours longer to hatch than those 
which have been laid less than eight 
days, according to tests made at the 


c GREATER 


POULTRY PROFITS 


lHe Dr.LeGear's 
POULTRY PRESCRIPTION 





contains Mineral and Veg- 
aeons Ingredients com. 
pounded to produce an effi- 


cient tonic, , Con- 
ditioner and regulater— 
for laying hens. A K deticiency 
produ ti co 

c on and x oS aoe 
oense 


production other miner- 
aland =; — 
ty ‘ena with all 
noree ana feed mashes. 
Costs less than a cent a 
month for each laying hen. 
If you want bigger profits from your poultry use Dp 
ear’s Poultry Prescription regularly. Comes ;; 
four size packages and 100-lb. bags for large flocks. 
FREE! Every Poultry Raiser should have Dr. 
LeGear’s Complete Poultry Guide. Get 
copy at your dealer—or write us for your copy. 


Do You Own a Dog? 
If so, send 6c in soanpe and we 
will send you a sample cake of 
Dr. LeGear’s Flea and Shampoo 
Soap, enough for two or three 
washings, and Dr. LeGear’s New + 
Book—"“Dogs, Cats and Foxes 
—Their Treatment and Care. 
Every dog owner should have 
this book. 


DR. L. D. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


















PeESseR S 


FAMOUS SPECIALS 
10% LOWER FOR MAY AND JUNE 
Here’s the most valuable 
guarantee ever made on 
: Chicks. With Peters’ Spe- 
ial Chicks you are pro- 
> \ G.PETE KX: fected on_ losses first tw 
weeks. and if in 5% to 6? 
months you are not com- 
letely satisfied with the production of the pul- 
ets. money will be refunded. his clean-cut 
money-back guarantee is fully explained in our 
literature. Send today. It’s Free. Read how 
the ep moot B inspection and tests . . 15 years 
control breeding on health. vigor and production 
8 illfally practiced horoughly tested 
and proved makes this guarantee possible. 
wes oe BREEDS 
is money-back guarantee applies on My hite 
Leghorns. Rocks. Reds. Sivandattes. ASSORTEI 
and Sex Linked jCroasbreds. hick ‘ . 
Don’t take ances on c 8 of unknown 
breeding. hee = t heavy mortality .. slow 
growth . ate maturity + « poor ca -produc- 
Assorted of these + ll Buy Peters’ Special 
HIGH $7.0 a Chicks and make hizh- 
cost feed pay. They cost 


$7.0 less because they produce 
PREPAID Per 10 more. Get wyress full de- 
tails. Free Catalor 


Peters-Certified Poultry, Inc. 
A.G. Peters Box 26 Newton, lowa 








MOTHER MILLER 





» CHICKS 


QUALITY MATINGS 
Prices prepaid. mee Leghorns, 100, 
$6.75 ; 500, $3 


Heavy breeds consist: | 
ing of Barred, White 
and Buff Rocks, S. C.} 


| 
Reds, White Wyan- 
b 4 dottes, Buff Orps., 0, | 
$6.95; 500, $34.75 | 

} 

| 


SPECIAL MATINGS 
From choice culled Brown 
Buff Leghorn flocks, 100, $7 
500, $38.75. Heavy $ 75 
breeds, 100, $7.95; Z! 


500, $39.75. 100 


R.O.P. FOUNDATION 
SPECIAL 


Marines WHITE LEGHORNS 


peo by R.O.P. cockerels, 100, $7.75; 500, 


38.75. 

ROYAL MATINGS 
from large-type White Leghorn 
males and R.O.P. supervised females 
with accredited parentage records of $10 
225 to 357 eggs, 100, $10; 500, $50. per 100 
Po Heavy Breeds, $6.30 per 100; 500, 
31.50. 

All Mother Miller Flocks in Illinois official- 
ly HIllineis Approved under State Sup . 
sion—also Blood Tested, using the Antigen 
Whole Blood method for B.W.D., re- 
actors removed. 

Prices prepaid, live delivery 
guaranteed. Order now. 


THE MILLER HATCHERY 


Dept. 140 
Bloomington 





R.O.P 




















Illinois 











are what you want my 

when you buy baby fp» O ‘4 

chicke and turkey “\_ «& 4 
poults. Fo oot ¥" vee at ti 

| pecker ae order lps Boo r 

hers of chicks pee! - 

BOOTE’S HATCHERIES 
Department W, =< < 


Worthington, extended 


Heavy reac ers 
5 rofits. Purebred a oe since 1900. 


0 prizes. Catalog Free. 
% *. Ziemer’s Hatchery, Austin, Minn 
















When writing to our advertisers, 

please mention that you read their 

advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Iowa experiment station. 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The Place to Buy What You Want and Sell What You Have 




















Rates and Information 


ur classified adv pestiaing, pate. rate, wines, dis- 
- “yee cr illustration, is ts a 
insertion, for one, two or three insertions : 12 
cents a word per jon where same ad runs 
four OF more consecutive times. Send full re- 
mittance with each order. If advertisement 
contains less than 14 words, remittance should 
be for $2.10 for each insertion. 
Count each whole number, initial and sign 
as a word. Gout By name and address 


part of the ad. “F, L. Wires”’ is counted 
as three words, B38 pL wd 21st St.” is counted 
as four words, and oines, Iowa,’ 
ssunted as two. “$1” and “$5,492,000” a 


each comnted, ,a8 one wor 
“Cc. 0. counts as three words, “R. F. D. 
4” counts " four words; ‘““R. 4°’ as two. Ads 
mass = us by Wednesday noon, ten days 
before 
If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own tection. One should be your banker 
and the other some responsible business man. 
To oval delay, send letters of recommendation 
with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 
For your convenience in figuring, the 
following. table gi the cost of most des 
able advertisements for various Insertions: 

















Words Number of Insertions 
1 | 2 3 a 6 

14 scssva $ 2.10'S 4.20/$ 6.30/$ 6.72/$10.08 
, | pe 8.15| 6.30) 9.45) 10.08) 15.12 
28 ie 4.20 8.40) 12.60) 13.44) 20.16 
88 ness -+ 6.25) 10.50) 15.75) 16.80) 25.20 
42 ...-| 6.30) 12.60) 18.90] 20.16) 30.24 
49 ries 4-38 14.70} 22.05) 23.52) 35.28 
BO sccsad 8.40) 16.80) 25.20! 26.88! 40.32 














AUCTIONEERS 


FRED REPPERT, LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
President of Reppert’s School of Auctioneering. 
Send for catalog and how to receive Home Study 

course free. Box 8, Decatur, Indiana. 


$10 $100 DAY AUCTIONEERING. 1935 CATA- 
_ log American Auction School, Austin, . Minnesota, 


YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POULTRY, 
also eggs and veal, will bring you more money 
when shipped to Karsten & Sons. We have been 
getting top prices for our customers for forty yes meee 
Check mailed same day shipment arrives. Ma 
reports free. Karsten & Sons, Dept. 3C, 1100 Fulton 




















Market, Chicago. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 823 
Fulton $t., Chicago. Livre ‘and Dressed Poultry 


—Eggs—-Veal. Immediate returns—-highest prices. 

Write for ,tags—bulletins——free booklet on dressing, 

packing, 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED OU S 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Wri 

> nae and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 
ulton St. 








WRITE—STEFFENS & MUELLER, INC. 1116- 
18 W. Randolph, Chicago, Ilinois, They want 


to communicate with every poultry, veal and egg 








shipper _ at once, a 

FOR BEST SERVICE AND PRICES. 5. SHIP 
your poultry, veal and eggs direct to Cougle 

Commission Company, Chicago, Established 1873. 

GEORGE ©. JOHANNSEN’ COMPANY. 125 


South Water Market, Chicago, pays higher prices 


for quality poultry-veal. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. FARM 
raised from unkenneled parents. (World's best 
farm dog.) Either sex——-spayed females a spec ialty. 
(Guaranteed heelers)——Year’s trial—training in- 
structions—approval. 3 partly trained. Sunngside 
Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PU PS— 
Year’s trial. Training instructions. Our guaran- 
teed heel-drivers make the best stock and watch 
dogs. Males, females, spayed females. Reasonable 
prices. Bigeew Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
SPORTSMEN 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, 
Straight. Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
und Fox Hounds, cheap, list free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
HIGH CLASS COLLIEFS—COMPANIONS 
watchdogs, the kind that bring home the_ cows. 
Also choice Wire Hair Terriers. Shomont., Monti- 
cello, Iowa. 
SELLING CHEAP: SHEPHERD, COLLIE AND 
poles pups. Also trained dogs. Heelers. Guaran- 
eed. Isa . Mankato, Minnesota. 
WANTED: NEWFOUNDLAND AND ST. BER- 
puppies Will buy whole litters. Tilmer 
Thee Imore, Minnesota. 
KITTENS, BEAUTIFUL RED PERSIAN THOR- 
ou hbreds, twelve weeks, $3.00. Write Esther 
Nagel, weTenticalio. Towa. 
RAT TERRIER PUPPIES. 
ters. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stafford, Kansas. 
































BRED FOR RAT- 
Crusaders Kennels, 














FOX TERRIERS, RAT TERRIERS. WRITE 
wants. Any age. (Why have rats?) Runft, Rein- 

beck, Iowa. ss 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE ESKIMO SPITZ PUP- 

' pies, $5 and $6. Tom Maxwell, Shenandoah, 
owa, 

ie FUR BEARERS 

RED 


FOX PUPS WANTED-—-BEFORE SELL- 
ing elsewhere get my prices. Leo Pankratz, 
Springfield, Minnesota. 


FARM LANDS FARM MACHINERY 








FOR SALE: ONE McCORMICK-DEERING EN- 

Silage cutter =e blower and fifty-five feet pipe 
complete. Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Lincoln, Iowa. 


WATERPROOF 


BUY A FARM! A HOME! A FARM IS A SAFE 
investment combined with the added security of 
a home. Here are typical Federal Land Bank farm 
value as offered in Missouri, Arkansas and Illinois. 
10.5 acres, Marion County, Missouri, 6 miles to 





~ HEAVY DUTY HARVESTER 
































Ewing; on a public road, 2% miles to gravel road; ‘ on Mexible Pick.U pool 
2 miles to school and church; R. F. D. and tele- Wood. 2 w hd Mae —— — ae 
phone available: two-story 7%-room house, barn, City, K ins Weg, parts eee . 
garage, poultry house, granary, 2 sheds; watered ~— = ——— =. — Seereaeretel 
by well and cistern; brown silt loam; lies level to TRAVIS ROC KER GRATES AND STATIONARY 
rolling (30 acres bottom land); 65 acres tillable, grates [¢ thresher engines. Also repair parts 
35 acres pasture, 10 acres timber, $3,500. 161 Travis Compa ny, Henry, Illinois Cy 
acres, Ralls county, Missouri, 3 miles to Center; WAMMER GRINDER SCREENS——-ANY MAKE 
on a public road, % mile to hard road, 2 miles to Low prices—dquick shipment. Write York Foun- 
Sts ate Hig! a 7 Ne. 34; +" =e pe gehoos and 3 dry. York Nebraska 
miles to church t. F. », and telephone; 3-room TAD SAT aD wT TAL a 
house, barn, smoke house, granary, garage, 2 sheds; FOR SALE. ROTARY HOES, McCORMICK- 
watered by well and cisterns; gray silt loam: lies Deering, horse, $65.00. F. L. Mick, Bussey, 
level to rolling; 90 acres tillable, 40 aeres pas- Jowa.____ EPP MNES SEE au 
ture, 31 oe : imber, $3,200. Buy a el le 
of ™% cash, ba ance in a tocar oan at 5% per 
cent interest. arms shown on appointment. Don’t ______ HELP WANTED ___ 
delay! See a Federal Land Bank of St. Louis farm AGENTS 
today. The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, St. NEW CLEANER—WASHES CLOTHES, EVERY- 
Louis, Missouri. priate ee thing -~ kly Premium de Sample free. 
WISCONSIN FARMS AT BARGAIN PRICES. Beso. 5009-C, Irving Park, Chicago. 0 
Good soil, plenty rainfall, healthful climate, MALE 
of schools, roads, neighbors, near town. 40 acres, {AKER 1 MONE Y CLEANING FU L, S . KIT WITH 
house, barn, meadow—$450 80 acres, house, complete ructions and m for cleaning 
barn, creek, woodlot—$1,450. acres, large demothing wzing. Also circu ler How to Get 
buildings, 10 acres into crop——-$2,300. 1€0 acres, Business Prepaid Try it on your own furs and 
house, large dairy barn, cleared land—$4,000. coe Sow simple i ta Home Products Company 
Liberal terms to farmer’ with livestock and ma- 1805 Harney St.. Omaha, Nebraska. re 
chinery. 10 years on balance at 5 per cent. Wirte - : —— — - 
for complete list. Ojibwa Sales Company, Ojibwa, LOCAL AGENTS WAN’ he D TO WEAR AND 
t - suits ft Tt en«ds canvassing. 


Wisconsin 

















































INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED. De ot Exbe retual yoo sd 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, [daho, free Progress Tailoring. De pt. T-295, 500 Throop 
Wateaaten. Oregon —_ Bargain prices, eas¥ (hicago. — _ 6 lls ; 
terms. escriptive literature, impartial advice. —————————————————————_______. 
Mention state. J. W. Haw. 34 Northern Pacife WALLACES FARMER AND IOWA _ HOME- 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. stead has openings for several men with sales 
GET A FARM ON THE S00 LINE IN NORTH eee ree eee eer ard for oe ft come toulan 
D) 4 by bE NE IN ?f PceSssAaT r oO ri or Write—-Circ - 
Dakota or northern Minnesota. Conditions never Ga Des 7 By 7 on © ig, work. and lowa Home: 
better to buy good land at prices that will never cteaq ‘ a , 
be lower. Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say FEE SPE TEEPE EX CPST ar = as 
hich state interested in. Ask about reduced WORK FOR “UNCLE M.”” START $105-$17 A 
rates. Send for information to § Funston. Common sect educi nh. Age 18 
No. 9, Soo Line Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Min- eligible! Get our free questionnaire finei 
nesota gatior Write, Instruction Bureau, 
: aT | : Louis, Missouri 
AMPLE R AINE ALL Rg Pe DISTRIBUTED, IN areata a ; 
Steel” Mom Abundent’ grate and ‘feed MEN WANTED. FOR RAWLEIGH ROUTES OF 
crops. Good general farm region. Write E. J. S00 tar e teliabl er uid st arn 
Hoddy, General Devel it Agent, Dept. D-2, ing $25 weekly and increase rapidly | Write today 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, Louis- Rawle gh Compan Dept F-SIHM Pre eport 
ville, Kentucky, for e copy “The Southland.” n 
RENTS AND PRICES ARE LOW IN MINNE- AVIAT LON OR DIESE! , MECHANICS 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington courses me¢ d. Hom id tical 
and Oregon Farms large or small near _ lakes, work in mar hoy Sm Wn pe r ad 
streams. forests. Low rates. Free book. E. C. Leedy American Technical Institute, Box 5¢ M in 
Dept. S07, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul a. -» » seed 
Minnesota. ee OS _. FARMERS M. AKE BIG MONEY IN SP ARE 
DO NOT Rl E MAIN A A TE NANT ALW AYS. BUY time. Supp! ends nd neighbors w th quali 
a farm now while bargains are available flavoring, sp ifee. Write Favorite Co 21 12 
Ask for our list of Mir nest North and 8S vath Kennedy Northeast, Minneapolis, Minnesota Daa 
Dakota offers. John D 115 South 4th MEN! LEARN THE BARB E oR TRADE SHORT 
Street, Minneapolis, Minne rse. Small towns e V re « for men 


Street, Chi- 


BUY A FARM NOW.—I HAVE A NUMBER OF 
f rm for 











choice western Iowa sale at bargain cago. Ne he 
prices. Can accominodate h_or term buyers at 
xrices below recent aeaniees. Ntogh McGuire, Hol- re ee 
rain Towa ; : : LA “ LI , URI FOR 
§ = —————— ’ r ourse. Can 
} le 5 





Write Moler System, 59 











East Stree g 
_ FARM MACHINERY MAL GR SEMALE 
32 Cc ‘ASE THRE She R, $100; 21 wooDs $: PROFIT GATHERING V ALU ABLE ROOTS 
Rumiley, 28 Minneapolis, $475 21 common wee herbs. wild ver evergreens 
Woods 26 1935 Woods Model J. Twin Details 10 M Merritt iTs2 Nicholson, St 
y tractor used but little, 725. John Deere Louis Missour 
No. 9A sheller, enclosed gears, new 5 mm onths. ago. = ————— —- — - 
Shelled 7,000 bushels, 4 drags, 0 John 


Deere No. 20 2 row cornpicker, $300. ‘Tom Max __ PERSONALS 





well, Shenandoah Towa. MATERNITY HOSPITAL FOR UNFORTUNATE 
22 ACRES OF TRAC TORS, TR TRUCKS, C ‘ARS. girls. State licensed. Working reduces expenses. 

Remember we wrecked 500 tractors of 50 makes Confidential Write Eastside Hospital, 4911 E-27th 
and models, hundreds of trucks and cars. Get your Kansas City, Missouri ie 
used parts from us. We are the largest wreckers in GFT THE JOB YOU WANT WITH AN AD IN 


We sell cheap. Write, wire, phone 1967 
Main. Elmwood Auto Wrecking Company, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. Wanted to buy all makes of tractors 
everywhere. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead Your 
message will go into over 260,000 farm homes in 
Iowa and nearby states. 


the west 








FARMALL OWNERS! STOP REAR WHEEL 
slippage with Wells Patented Spadelugs. Savings LIVESTOCK 





in fuel, oil, time, pay cost Made only for 6’’ BEEF CATTLE 








wheels, McCormick, F-12, F-20. Write for Special . a te 

Offer, Free Folder, Money-Back Guarantee. Wells 800 HEAD OF REGISTERED HEREFOR tps. 

Tractor Lug Co., Des Moines, Towa Visit us or write for our booklet. Bones’ Stock 

NEW CATALOG. GET YOUR FREE GoPy TO. arms. Parker. South Dakota SE ae 
day. Pipe, pumps, motors and engines, belts, CHOICE SHOR THORN BULLS READY FOR 

thresher supplies, boiler tubes. Thousands of ma- service. Best of breeding. Price reasonable. Ben 

chinery bargains. Harris Machinery Company, Min- Studer, Wesley, Iowa 





neapolis, Minnesota. ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS AND COWS. REG- 
BEFORE YOU PURCHASE THAT CREAM istered. Sam Camp, Chariton. Iowa 

separator get our new low prices on the Anker- DAIRY CATTLE 
Holth and reconditioned _ machines. Northwest Zo5p 7 TYPE. HIGH PRODUCING. REGIS- 


Anker-Holth Company, Box 7. Mankato, Minnesota. 


omestead breeding, Edward 
FOR SALE: MeCORMICK DEERING 10 FOOT g ee ene ROCOE, SE 


Iowa 


tered Holstein cows, 
Holsteen, Morning Sun, 
























power binder $20 2-A Bearcat hammer = a 
mill with cutter head $155. Amos Gramlich, Ft. CHOICE HOLSTEIN BU LLS, BRED FOG TYPE 
Crook, Nebraska. Phone Papillion. | froduction. PH, reasonable homont 
Pond banal Rahat Nh — s ( 

SEVEN USED THRESHERS, TWO SHELLE rs. => <> oS Tos LS a 7 

Dealers for Wood Bros. threshers, Massey Harris FOR SALE: REGISTERED BROWN SWISS 
and Allis Chalmers tractors and implements. Stahl bulls. Serviceable age. August Reyelts, Hull, 
Bros., one mile south DeWitt, Iowa. Towa 
FARM . ELEVATORS—EASY PULLING P% PORT- _DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 

able and inside cup. Write to the G. & MILKING SHORTHORNS. FOUR HEIFERS 
Manufacturing Company, Streator, Illinois, Dept Ww. seven months old, also cow A. E. Eschen, 
for free booklet and crib plans. Lamont, Iowa rare Be 
NEW PARTS FOR MOLINE. UNIVERS ‘(AL WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED 

Tractors and Alamo Gasoline Engines Write advertisements, mention that you saw it in Wal- 
for special prices. Box WS89, Stephens Service laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘Our Readers 
Company, Freeport, Tl. Market.’ 











EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN RADIO AT MIDWEST’S 

radio school, New method. Small down payment. 
Graduates qualified as radio telephone operators for 
1irlines, police and commercial stations. Write 
American PPechnical Institute, Box 59, Des Moines, 


owa, 
PEAUTY, CULTU RE HOROUGH 


board. Write for Free catalog I. 
Bus Depot, St. 





LEADING 








LE ARN 


ment for room and 

St. Paul School of Hairdressing, 

Paul, Minnesota. 

BEAUTY CULTURE AS TAUGHT BY PAUL'S 
pays the most. You can earn room and board 

while in training. Catalog F free. Paul's Hairdress- 

ing Academy, 210 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis, Min- 














nesota, 
FARM LANDS 


BUY A MINNESOTA FARM HOME DIRECT 
from the state Minnesota. § 
sion to pay. More fn 4.000 farms, big and small, 
now for sale. Ten to fifteen per cent cash gives 
buyer possession. Balance easy terms. Only 5% per 
cent interest. For lists and further information 
write: Sales Division U, Department of Rural 
Credit, State Office Bidg., St. Paul, Minnesota. 








FREE INFORMATION ABOUT DESIRABLE 
farm hot .- = Western Canada at interesting 
prices and for rent. Canadian Pacific 


or 
Railway, Sot Union Station, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





IMPROVED FARMS, Low. 1, PRICES, Ei EASY 

es. 

Write fo for list. igelow's Land Office, Wadena, 
nesota,. 





he H, ; 120 AOR inery 0, ace ray 
vestont a mac inery, acres culti- 
aed. Ww. Aiken, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


wa NNESOTA NDS! LI 
iy Office. LANDA) FREE, UST 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK NOW] 
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FARMER AND. 








TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


times in your 





Gentlemen: Run my ad as followS................ccceceeees Sceuslipiead 


paper. Remittance for $.................00 is enclosed. 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


eeeeeesecenes PPretrrereittirrrtrererritit 





eeeereeees Prerirerererrrrrrrrriret ti eeeee 





oeeewees rece 








Name ..... ie 
(Count. as ‘part of ad) 


Address 








RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 




















Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 








KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


For farms, large buildings 
use powder form, 75¢; or 
Ready-Mixed, $1.00. 
Household size, 
35¢. ALL DRUG 
GISTS 









LIVESTOCK 


SWINE 





HEREFORD HOGS 


MARKED LIKI HER 
Q " v Unr 1 rT pigs 
Twenty d rs. Henry W Nebra 
HORSES 
BLACK PI ( RON ALLI ru 
Kelle I I 
WANTED, BELGIAN ) { > 
R I 
[lin 
FOR SALI ROAN PUREB ’ BELGLAN 
t l I 1. Or H ) i ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
—¥ BARNS " 
-EW VITRIFIED IRONTILE BARNS NEW 
pt n it Ir W r ! 
n tile st. give , r inte | lor 
hoose r Ww r > 
t t t tngen A ‘ ’ 
-1. H t B ’ M ao 
BATTERY CHARGERS 
BUILDING YOUR W BATTERY 
write I 5 M Bra ( npan 
S h Da 1 
= BIRTHDAY CARDS 
COMBINED BIRTHDAY CARD ANID SACH 
ootin’ 4 | - for 2 
P ul 1 Sur ( ( } 
- CORN CRIBS 
VITRIFIED IRONTILE CORN CI FRI 
> literature, prices n Adel Clay P 


Company, Dept. C-1, Des Moit I 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 





NEW LOW MODEL MELOTTE SEPAR ATOR 
nothing pay until after thirty days’ fr 

then pay only $5 do nd >: aa 

chance » bu at present low price I 

letails. The Melotte Separator Company t 

19th Street, De 99-44, Chicago, Illin 

MILKING MAC HINES RUBBER 8S FOR ALL 


makes. Cream separ r ghting plants. Write 
for new low prices. Milker Exe ~ ange Box 8. Man 

kato, Minnesota 
DANCING LESSONS 


POPULARITY BE 


DANCE TO GRACEFUL. 





Ballroom and tap. New easy method. Fully illu 
trated LaCartier Studio A-8, Denver, Colorado 
ath ELECTRIC FENCES : 
PRIME ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER 

makes electric afe ving »~ 
and mat for T10 ‘ad 2 urrent Writa 
for satalo nd trial rime Co 1204 
South F irst Street Ww nsin 





‘FARM LIGHTS AND BATTERIES 








FOR LONG BATTERY LIFE AND LOWER 
” m any ighting plant we Wi rd 
é New d n—new ap 
f operatior new Easy |} 
te ation. Willard S > 
Battery Company, Cle und, Ohi 
= FARM LIGHT BATTERIES : 
SPECIAI DISCOUNT ON OUR HEAVY DUTY 
} ro. 
f , 3p 
tattery Con ! 0 N . 
WINDMILL GENERATORS REWOUND FROM 
id motors and generator Ask abot Katolit 
Kato Engineering Mankato, Mir a “5 
vaee lags, at roe. Tee IMPROVE- 
ments li t t farmer é \ ana Sox 


High 


Det FARM LIGHT PLANTS 

DONT BUY ANY FARMLIGHT EQUIPMENT 

mprove “fine of nal farn ght 1 
T ire available at 
I 








FOR 


PARTS DELCO. LIGHT PLANTS ALL 
models “‘bought and sold Whole e and retail 
Fstablished 1916 Republi Electric Company, 
Db tvenport Ww 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
build the Write 
way. M yntana 


You 


WIND DRIVEN 
| Ridge- 


Wind Motor Electric 





FEED BAGS 
WE BUY FEED BAGS PAY FRE [GHT O ON 

200 or more. Lincoln Bag Company, Springfield. 
Hines. __ at 


FENCE POSTS 





POSTS FOR SALE FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
catalpa, yme ige Carlot prices Be 2. 
Winfield Kanees oa 


GOPHER TRIPS Ge sea 
GOPHER TRAPS. RENKEN SURE CATCH, 

nothing better made. Circular free. Renken Trap 
Company. Crete, Nebraska 


GRAVE MARKERS 


3900 UP. FREIGHT PAID. BEAUTIFUL 
grave markers and monuments. Lettered. Ga — 


nteed. Write for catalog. Granite Arts, Inc., 
Graniteway, Omaha 


Additional Classified Advertisements on Next Page 
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POULTRY 





Our Readers Market —arens warts cnverats MISCELLANEOUS 





























crystals direct. Send $1 for two large fresh robes, batting and yarns at fair 
(Continued from preceding page) P : gi’ gre. ms mae so — 393 17 cireulars. Monticello Woolen Mi is, Monti 
ack guarantee, Ar roducts, Dept. 4 isconsin. 
MISCELLANEOUS Adams, Dalle Texas. CUSTOM WOOL CARDING. YARN, BATTING, 
HOG SELF FEEDERS 2LD COINS WANTED _ blankets, sox. Old. wool batting recarded. Price 








WORLD'S _ list free. Cambridge Woolen Mills, Cambridge, Min- 


MORE GAIN ON LESS GRAIN  ““hanest’ ‘prices tor “old ‘coins, ensased postage nesota. 




















BUY GENUINE TEXAS MINERAL WATER FARMERS W WOOCRT ri INTO BLANKETS, 


is perly fed and and d immedi- 
ately to p..., aioe. = shipper etna pcarriage 
ny the buyer paying them ¢ he other 
way. oy of che returned Shipment in good 
pl t the shiny: will then refund the origina) pur- 
f poultry is shi @ considerable 
Seance et the shipment should fed, watered and 
. &@ one or two days’ rest. and then returned 
his is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between ovr advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
WHITE GIANTS, BLACK GIANTS, LAKEN- 
velders. Buff Minorcas. Chicks, eges. The Thomas 
Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 







































































: nee ae ‘ - N stamps and paper ew. Large cents u to 2,000 
using the ‘‘Successful’’ Hog Feeder. 45 bu. size was each; half cents $250: 1909 cent “Pio Indian 
et nee ees. Oper aon. —— chores, De8 head’ cents. $50; half " dimes $150; 2Be before PATENT ATTORNEYS 
. : 1873, $300; 50¢ before 1879, $750; silver dollars PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE 
KODAK FINISHING before 1874, $2, 500; gold dollars "er 000; trade commercial possibilities, Write immediately for 
Whar suswadians Wess ade ic will save tou dollars $256; 2822 $5 gold $5,000; gla paper information on hew to proceed and ‘‘Record of In 
ui speutle tt aoe ice ws, kan tor. Dn aarer money $26; ‘encared pae, stamps, $ 2; certain vention” form. Delays are dangerous in patent 
ther @ you will not mail your rolls in enve- oreign coin $150 et en aime or oe illus- matters. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-A Adams Build- 
nono > wel, te uae, 256 edarens teates P| ---—aaaaamaas Dept. 433, Spring- ing, Washington, D. C. 
plainly. a) + . : BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
TWO BEAUTIFUL MASTERPRIN? ENLARGE af _SCe® ARTES torneys, patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
ments included with roll, developed, printed, $35 PER VUNCE FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCH- Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
25c, Reprints 3c each. Beautiful “‘oileolored’”’ pro- es, jewelry. 100 per cent full cash value TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL- 
fessional enlargement included with 25c_ reprint mailed ‘day shipment received. Satisfaction guaran- tation or inquiry information. 418 Des Moines 
order. Guaranteed highest quality photo finishing. teed or articles cheerfully returned. Chicago Bankers Bldg.. Des Moines, lowa. 
Brown Photo Company, 2209-22 Lowry, Minne- of Chicago association of Commerce are your refer- 
apolis, Minnesota. enews on honest | dealings iScensed. Information B B 
— ree. iicago Gold Smelting & Refining Company, 
ROLLS DEVELOPED--PRINTED--95c 00-1" Champlain 'Bidg., Chicago, ABY CHICKS 
Mail your films to the biggest and best. Rolls devel- GOLD NOW $35 OUNCE. CASH FOR OLD 
oped and 8 good prints guars anteed, plus free 8x10 gold teeth, crowns, bridgework, jewelry, watches. For More Eggs..Extra Cash 
ineh culargement coupon only 25¢. Reprints any I pay more because I use dental gold. Satisfaction “l ti » 
size 3c each. Geppert Studios, Dept. 161, Des guaranteed or shipment returned. Licensed by eters pecia ICKS 
Moines, Iowa United States Government Dr. Weisburg’s Gold 
FREE OIL PAINTING OF CHILD OR LOVED Dompang, 1554 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Make the Heavy Layers 
one, by nationally recognized artist. Given each —— — 10 per cent lower for May and June. These 
month to person sending in best snapshot for de- ___QUILT PIECES famous chicks come to you with a genuine guar- 
veloping. Any size roll developed and printed, in- QUILT PIECES BEAUTIFUL SILKS AND 4Xtee on livability and egg-production. You are pro- 
cluding two free enlergez ments, 25¢ Acme Develop- prints. Mixed 2% Ibs., 50c (Coin). Postpaid, tected on losses the first two weeks and if in 5% 
ing Studio, Box P-35 St. Paul, Minnesota. Steve Cottrell, 601 Wood St., Monroe, Louisiana. t0,6% months you are not completely satisfied 
KODAK ROUS 10 SILOS with the production of the pullets, your money will 
Cc a Li : . be refunded. As fully explained in our literature 
Any size 6 or 8 exposure rolls developed and printed INDEPENDENT — NORTHWEST'S LEADING _ this remarkable guarantee is possible because Peters 
for only 10c, Extra prints 2¢ each. Add 5c to your silo line for over 30 years, Four proven types Special” chicks have been perfected by 15 years of 
erder for mailing. Send for Handy Mailing Package. representing price range to suit your purse or pref- scientific tests and inspections—the master-control 
Olson Studio, 911 W alnut, “Des Moines, Iowa. erence, Includes the Utility, the sensation of the breeding of the parent stock on health, vigor and 







* WITH EACH FIL M season, a real silo—efficient, attractive and more egg-production by our specialists. White Leghorns; 

i: oa enduring than many silos represented as permanent MBarred, White Rocks; Reds: Wyandottes ; “Assorted 

en pemens <r ig in «ells in a 12x20 size at $108. Catalog sent on and Sex-linked erossbreds, Low prices for the qual- 

anteed not to fade, 25c. Bony pt one request, yithe ut obligation. Get our prices and our ity. Seger “Special’’ chicks actually cost less 
. 25 *ay-Its-Ws f hie one >S yO ave a sil vecause the roduce e 

ceevien, ‘seltginetion ee Gamay "velended. Be Pay-I ay plan which enables you to have a silo » they produce more. Write for catalog and 

Film Company, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. you, Independent Silo Company, 515 Pillsbury Ave., Newton, Iowa. 


and to pay for it out of extra profit the silo makes’ price list. Peters-Certified Poultry, Inc., Box 55, 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, OIL PAINTED St.Paul, Minnesota NEW UUNE PRICES 


COLORED ENLAR¢ 
’ develope d—a profes 





enlargement, also valuable coupon on beautiful OyrER 92 000 SISAL FT SNOW N 
8x10 hand-painted enlargement, 25¢ Quic k service, silos buiit in 19% A eclet “thelr economy. and Writ 
Guaranteed work Ine lividual attention to_each pic- rite 














value. First cost le than 50c per ton, annual cost I today a. & suananes prices on all varieties 

» *5 ervice nesvi scons . o on ee = ‘ghorns, ( ; eds, yan s y 
ture, Janesvi lle Film Serv Ja vi : Wi cone in. less than 25e per ton, Write for information now Gi: ants an png TH. pg SS age > moe 
HANDSOME SNAPSHOT EASEL FRAME _Sisalkraft 206 W. Wacker, Chicago. tisement. Heavy Mixed 7c, Light Mixed 6c, Left- 


(thirty cent value) given with any size roll de- CONGRETE SILOS AND CORN C RIB hin ett & bh x 
. ’ — € : LETE tIBS—-FREE-~ overs 5%c. Our Gold and Silver Certificate Trap- 
. = yn oy Mo n Ph > rie eo - catelees. low prices, easy terms, Write stating mest strains of White Leghorns and White Rocks 
867 , eC «5 Yq ER mag HOt service, . size to Waterloo Concrete Corporation, Waterloo, or also greatly reduced in price. Ramseyer Hatcheries, 





































































867-1, : Tows Concrete Crib & Silo Company, Des Moines Box $1, | 

ROLL FILM DEVELOPED | AND SIX OR | MICHIGAN WAXED CONCRETE STAVE SILOS. PROFESS NG’S DAY-OLD GHICKS AT 
on EOsey 3 rints, also 2 Coane ' W at er ilargements, Most serviceable silos ever_sold. Write for_litera amazingly low prices. Famous for 18 years’ sci- 
2c. Reprints, 3c each. & rept nts and one iA ture and prices. Michigan Silo Company, Peoria, entific breeding anc quality. Big-type Rocks, Reds, 
enlargement, 25c. Artcraf : tudios, Der 9, Sth  miinois Giants, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Light 
& _Maine, St. Paul, Minnesota Brahmas. T wo, three, four week old started chicks. 
TOMPARE THE DIFFERENCE! ROLL DE STAMPS Either sex. Thousands of satisfied customers report 
oped, ool professional d« sie weight enlarge- OVER 1,000 MIXED FORE IGN, MOSTLY DIF- Wonderful success. Write today for free folder, low- 
ments, 8 guaranteed prints coin Excellent ferent, surprise packets, 4,000 space album, St prices, special offer. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, 

service, Nationwide Photo Service, Box 3333, St. 1,000 hinges, $1, prepaid. Jeffery Stamp Company, owa. 
Paul, Minnesota __.s« 7235 Jeffery, Chicago. BUY MOTHER MILLER Ny TYPE ROP QUAL- 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, TWO SNAPPY PRINTS ity Foundation chicks. They'll lay bigger eggs, 
‘ each good negative plus enlargement coupon, TOBACCO more eggs. Quality Mating White Leghorns, 100- 
25c coin. Reprints 3c. Over 20 reprints, 2%c. SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—BUY DIRECT $6.75; 500-$33.75. Heavy_ breeds, 100-$6.95; 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa, ‘‘Where the from our factory ‘‘Kentucky Pride’ manufactured 500-$34.75. Special Mating White Leghorns, 100- 
West Begins. chewing, 30 big twists, sweet or natural, $1. 30 2075 500-$38.75. Royal Matings, 100-$10; 
ROLLS DEVELOPED 2 PRINTS EACH hc. full size sacks smoking, extra mild or natural, $1. 500-$ 50. Prices prepaid. Miller Hatchery, Dept. 

Amateur size prints oil colored in f iutiful glass 24 full size sweet plugs, $1. Satisfaction guaran- 145, Bloomington, Mlinois. 

frame, special low price 45c, 3 for $1.25. Send eed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Kentucky. CHIX—AT NEW LOW PRICES. PARTRIDGE 
negative. Rose Photo, 725 N. Noble, Chicago 30 FULL SIZE QUALITY TWISTS, $1, MILD White, Barred and Buff Rocks; Silverlaced and 
ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO BEAUTIFUL and sweet or natural. 30 full size sacks smoking, White Wyandottes; Orpingtons; Rhode Island Reds 


§ $1.25, mild or natural. 24 sweet plugs, $1. Satis- and Whites; White, Buff and Brown Leghorns; 
elites’ water sis perfect tong prints, 26 ca faction guaranteed. Economy Tobacco Company, Buff Minorcas, Sussex and Giants; White Leghorns 

















ays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Murrey, Kentucky. mated with _trapnested cockerels, White View 
GET THE REST ROLL DEVELOPED, BEAU- “GOLDENHEART” TENNESSEE'S FINEST Hatchery, 235 Hast_Franklin. Peoria. Mlinois. 

tiful hand colored enlargement, 8 neverfade mellow natural leaf, 10 pounds smoking or SCHLICHTMAN SQUARE DEAL CHICKS. PUL- 
border prints, 25¢ coin. Prompt service. Sun Photo ‘chewing, $1.50. Box twist free. Golden Heart lorum tested (Antigen Method). Missouri ap- 
Service, Drawer St. Paul, Minnesota. Farms, Paris, Tennessee. proved. Leghorns, $6.90; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 








LOOK! THE LATEST! NEW PROCESS BORDER PREPAID ON TRIAL, 20 CHEWING TWISTS  Wyandottes, $7.25; Brahmas, Giants, $8; Heavy 
































4 agg aa : 6.50. Catalog free explaining two week 
. mnilaree rints or 20 sacks pipe or cigarette smoking, Box assorted, $ og, ee ng Lwo 
eregrd genlargement, and 8 Mones, prints trom — gigthy vad ond Hotneds Coma DE Puduenks Teplacenient. quarantee, ‘ehlichtman Hatchery, "AD- 
Box 266, Minneapolis, Minnesota agen ee HERS A BARGAIN] PER 100; WN 
BEAUTIFUL GLISTENING PRINTS. ROLL De- TWIST TOBACCO: POSTPAID. SWEET oe White Leghorns; ‘Heary Assorted, $6-75, Barred, 
. w prints. ¢ atural, 36-$1.2! 30 > swee 8, : ee Vhite Wvan. 
la ome l ‘ ae Phot — . 29046 Guaranteed. National Distributors, Bardwell, Oeond yee Rocks; Reds; Buff Orpingtons; White Wyan- 
rgen e ca f le tacky dottes, $7.25, prepaid. Big, strong, livable chicks. 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota, ~~ TOBAGOOT B POUNDS CHEWING, $1,007 10 a dpons vad. Catalog free. Steele's Hatchery, Box 
ST ye —— — " . IN 1: 5 }. - 131, Wellsville, Missouri. 
wig -- ag ot AM hh Renrints “he yd $1.90. Mild smoking, 10-$1.30.° Guaranteed. 2 AND 3 WE PKS OLD PULLETS——SEXED 
tractive Photo Album with first order. Artisto Pay postman, United Farmers, Cunningham, Ken- ~ , ae, hick 7 — 
tractive te t : d ° tricky and started ehicks; also Day-Old chicks. New 


i19-w, w, Rockford, Mlinois. 





reduced prices. 24 hour service on many popular 























Ty STG HT -OUAI. KENTUCKYS GUARANTEED BEST RED sarieties, Catalog free. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poul- 
YOUR MONEY 'N pate ad Ate HT MORI B ouAr- Leaf, 10 pounds che wing or 12 pounds good mild try Fa —h 47: 2h indatroms Road. Clinton, > stimonsh 
Hora D a, , 25c, Excel Photo Service, ell either $1. Farmers Pool, Murray, Ken- ra H Be. T GRADE (TANG R :ED | LEG sHORN 

ubuat a z pe MEETS — - chicks. Reduced prices for balance of season. Not 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRi —AND TWO GOOD MILD CHEWING OR SMOKING TO- “hatchery” chicks. Catalog free. Bggland Farms, 

professional enlargements 25¢ coin, Reprints 3c. bacco, 10 pounds $1.25. Cigarette burley, 5 Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Immediate service. The Photo Mill, Box 629 M., Pounds $1. United Farmers, Mayfield, Kentuc ky. OR LOW PRICES ON BABY CHICKS, START- 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ae POSTPAID GUARANTEED BEST MILD BUR- ed chicks and two week old Pullets, write Tilmer 
ANY ROLE, DEVELOPED AND 8 VELOX __, ley cigarette or pipe smoking leaf. 5 Ibs. $1. Box Thompson Hatchery, Elmore, Minnesota. 
§ a e. ere ord, Sedanha, 7. 

















rints, with 2 free Silktone enlargements 2! e. t € 
gute dat Satisfactory service, Swiss Photo Service, TOBACCO—POSTPAID GUARANTEED FANOY 
0 


























x £68, Minneapolis mild redleaf chewing, 10 Ibs. $1.60; smoking, 
ENLARGE MENTS 4x6. FIVE FOR 2h5c. 5x7, $1.35. Avery Allmon, Gleason, Tennessee. STARTED CHICKS 
three for 25c. 8x10, three for 35c. Special hand TOBACCO POSTPAID. CLEAN FANCY RED- STARTED CHICKS. STRONG, HEALTHY, PURE 
colored easei mounted 4x6, 25c. Enlargers, 1652 leaf chewing, 10 lbs. $1.75. Smoking, $1.40. bred chicks up to three weeks old. These varieties 
North Western, Chicago. I. EK. Travis, Dresden, Tennessee. enly: White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb 
a REPRINTS, 25¢ (TRIAL), LARGER OR- TRACTOR LuGS Ross White Bas ng — ay ane, See — 
ders Je per reprint. Professional 8x10 _ enlarge- 7 > 5 = ullets or cockerels when arranged for in advance 
ments, 25c. Send picture or negative. Studio, River as Pb H Wetec: Sooriee "ve eae Ape ee. Duer’s Hatchery & Supply Co., 
Grove, _TMlinois. = 15-30, 35c¢. ‘Irvin’s Tractor Lug Company, 544 wm Sn Mn nt : soe “7 
FREE—TWO BEAUTIFUL SILVERTONE EN- Mulberry Street, Galesburg, Illinois, DONT GAMBLE ON EARLY CHICK LOSSES 
| largements with film developed including 8 Sil- WHOLESALE OIL Order started chicks from Prof. King. Two, 
. vertone prints, 25¢ coin. New Deal Photo Service, three, four weeks old. Pullets and cockerels. Big- 





LaCrosse, Wisconsin. WE WANT A RELIABLE FARMER IN EACH type, healthy chicks from pure-bred and Antigen 
HAVE - YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE IN COLORS township as our dealer on Archer lubricants, blodtested flocks. Leading breeds. Low prices. Iowa 
ay @ beautiful photo mirror, 20c¢ each; 2 for 35¢ Burgess dry batteries, Sentinel radios and Archer Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 

coin). Send negatives. Rays Photo Service, La <Aitliite battery chargers. We have a good proposi- 


Crosse, Wi . . tion for the right man. Write for further informa- POULTRY 














FARROW WHITE LEGHORNS ARE QUICK 
maturing. Order now at these new reduced price: 
Quality Moines 3 45-100; $36.25-500. Speciaj 
HER $9.4 0; .$46.25-500. Star Matin 
$11.45-100; $56. 25-500, Chix when wanted or 
money returned, Parrow Chickeries, Peoria, Ilin 
PULLETS, DAY OLD, FROM OUR 2,500 8} 
lected big type heavy production winter layer 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock from wor! 
best. blood lines. Pullets 100-$16. Cockerels bes: 
matings for breeders 16¢. Leghorn Land, Hopki 
ton, Towa. 
CHICKS, EGGS AND BREEDING STOCK FROM 
our own trapnested flock. Special price now on 
six to ten week old cockerels from our best mating 
Swanson’s Leghorn Farm, Klemme, Iowa. 
FOR SALE: THOUSAND ENGLISH WHITE 
Leghorn pullets, eight weeks old, May and une 
delivery, 50c each. Kosbau Poultry Farm, Waukon, 
Iowa. 
LEGHORN COCKERELS, THREE WEEKS. 
$9.00 per hundred; four weeks, $11.00 per hu 
dred, 500 lots. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa 


MINORCAS 


BIG TYPE, BIG BGG PRED CHICKS Fro 
our own White Minorea farm, $8.40 prey 
Eleventh year. Personius Minorca Farm, Fairmor 

Minnesota 


























RHODE ISLAND REDS 

FARROW SINGLE COMB REDS ARE HARI 
to beat. Good layers. $7.45-100; $36.25-50: 

Order now. Farrow Chickeries, Peoria, Ilin< i 


WHITE ROCKS 

FARROW WHITE ae KS. HEALTI 

maturing stock. $7.45-100; $36.25 f 

ered. Good layers. Order now. Farrow Chi € 
Peoria, Dlinois, 


DUCKS AND GEESE 

WANTED TO BUY WHITE PEKIN. ROU! 

and Buff Orpington duck eggs. Scheckel’s H 
ery, Springbrook, owa. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEY POULTS FROM IOWA MAST! 
_ Breeders at_reasonable prices. Famous for Ger 
ine Quality. Purebred, healthy stock. Prompt 
time delivery. Orders filled on short notice. Wire 
or_write Towa Master Breeders, Onawa, Iowa 
































BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS PREVENTED AND 
tre pated. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prepaid 1 pint, 
75; 1 quart, $2.75. Williams Turkey Tonic 

Company, Monticello, Minois. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY POULTS PROM 
selected breeders. Can supply big orders. Ralhin’s 
Turkey Farm and Hatchery, Mountain Lake, Mir 
nesota. 
‘NOW SLLING THOUSANDS OF QUALITY 
_ e@ggs—poults. Uhl Turkey Farm, where quality 
is supreme, Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa. ¥ 
BRONZE TURKEY EGG $15, HUNDREI 
$2. 10 postpaid. June pou $37, hundred M 
Aldridge, Mason City, Iowa. we 
MAMMOTH BRONZE EGGS 17e EACH, POST 
I paid, 100-$14, not prepaid. M. Bowen, Fayette, 
owa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SWEET POTATOES, CERTIFIED, FROG? 
proof. cabbage, tomatoes, pepper, onions, caul 
flower, broccoli, Brussel sprouts, collards, eggp! 
open field grown, treated soil, each variety labeled, 
‘oots mossed, wrapped, shipped ventilated cartons 
Full count, safe arrival guaranteed, Sweet Potato 
Portoricans, $1.8 aid : oboe’ 50c; 200, 75c; 309, 
90e: 506, 20: 1 1.95; > 75 
2,500 aes alia $3.75. Redvelvet. Nar 
hall, Postpaid: 100, i 200, 85¢; 300, 95e: 50/ 
$1.25: 1,000, $2. ake 2.500, $5.50. 2.500 ex 
press ‘collect, $3.95. Tomatoes: Marglobe, Gulfst te, 
Earliana, Junepink, Rraiaone, 00." Tbe: 3 McGee, 
50c; 




















« 






















Postpaid: 50, 40c; 100, 5c; 300 8h - 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $1, 15; $4.2 2,500 
express collect, $3.75. Onions Yellow “Berm 


Crystalwax, Prizetakers, Sweet Spa ». Postpa 
500, 55¢; 1,000. aes 2,500, shit: 6.060, $4 
6,000 express collec $3 csbte e: Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Piatduteh, Copenhagen Market, 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Late Flatdutech Collar 
Georgia Southern, Post aid : 1s £20 Gee; 300, 70 
500, 95¢: 1,000 as 00, $3.75 2,500 
express collect, $2. £0. Pepper, California Wonder 
Rubyking, Chinesegiant *imiento, Tobasco, d 
Cayenne; Eggplant, Newyork, Purple, Black Beauty 
Broccoli; Brussel Sprouts, Cauliflower ; post] 1 
50, 45e; 100, 55c; 200, 75c: 300, $1.15 500, 
$140; 1, 000; $2. 50. W. G.' Farrier Piant Cc 
pany, ‘Omaha, Texas. 
PLANTS—LARGE, STALKY, WELL ROOTED 
hand_ selected, roots mossed. Tomatoes: Ear! a 
John Baer, ,, Manglobe, Bonny Best, Stone. 20 
60c; 300-75c; 500-$1 1,000-$1.75; 2,000-82 
Gaboags: All varieties, 300-70c; 500-90¢: 1,000 
‘ Onions: Bermudas, Sweet Spanish, 50 
iBe: 43 000-90c; 3,000-$2.25,. Sweet Pepper: 1 
40c; 500-$1.25. Sweet Potato: Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, 500-$1.25: 1,000-$2.25. All Postpaid. Sat 
isfaction . Culver Plant Farms. Mt 
Pleasant, T 














— tion, Give your age, and town and range number. —e 
SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. —— aL va ag gy a Petroleum Corp., Dept. 30, Omaha, Ne- NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
scores, Boe 228, Minneapolis, Minn: east, UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
Fhoto Service. Box 223. ,_ Minneapolis, pee. WINDMILLS ; overning any transaction between buyer and 
BEAUTIFUL SNAPSHOTS! EIGHT PRINTS. WyNDMILLS, $17.95. WRITE FOR LITERA- seller, who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
two professional enlargements, 25¢ coin. North- ture and & cial prices. Currie Windmill Com- laces” Farmer ‘and Iowa Homestead expects adver- 
western Kodak Finishers, La Crosse, “Wisconsin. pany, Dept. Wr Topeka, Kansas. tisers and buyers to comply with the following 
2 BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENTS SU ITABLE agreement: Where mature poultry is purchased on 


























for framing “Tr roll developed, printed, 25c. WOOL mail representations, without inspection, the seller 
Photofilm, B 24 North Avenue, Chicago CUSTOM WOOL CARDING. HIGHEST GRADE upon receipt of the purchase price will ship the 
ROLL DEV OPED PRINTED AND 2 EN- knitting yarns at bargain prices. Write for partic- poultry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 

largements 20c. Reprints le each. Howards ulars, Winona Yarn Mills, Inc., Dept. 908, Winona, tion at arrival. If for any reason the shipment is 
2467 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, Minois 5 * Minnesota. not satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poultry 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 25e COIN. TWO 5x7  EN- 


oo largements, 8 high gloss Never Fade prints. Club 
Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY SIZE. 25c e GOIN, 
including two enlargements. Century Photo Serv- 
ice, Box 829, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
25 REPRINTS 25c. FILMS DEVELOPED. 16 
4 prints 25¢c, E ib oe 8x10 25¢; 5x7 10c. 
P Low Photo, E-2657 Neva, Chicago. 


20 REPRINTS, 25c. 100 REPRINTS $1. ROLLS 

* developed with 16 prints, 25 Nordskog, : 
* Maywood, Illinois, 

20 REPRINTS 25¢. FILM DEVELOPED 2 

prints each negative 25¢. Skrudland, 4118-5 

Overhill, Chicago. 

HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH 

x roll 25c. 40 reprints 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning 

Station, Chicago. 

; COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACTI ROLL. 

: Combination offer 25c. Quick Film Service, 

Clarion, Towa. 




































One Issue—Sold Out! 


Those who use our columns continue to | 
\ 














write us about the amazing results. 





























































; FILMS DEVELOPED 2 PRINTS OF EACH 2he; Hudson, Iowa 
Z © 20 reprints Pine Photo, FE-5134 Nevada, 

0A bicago. 

x ENLARGEMENT OF EACH PICTURE ON YOUR Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 

i __roll, 25c, Cut_Rate Photos, Janesville, Wisconsin, Des Moines, Iowa. 








LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 
ABORTION—LASTING IMMUNITY ONE VAC- 
cination. Government license; money back guar, 
tee. Free abortion Mterature. Farmers Serum and 
Company, Department M, Kansas City, 






Gentlemen: 


Please do not publish the last advertisement I sent you, as I 
received so many orders since sending it to you, have sold out | 
} 

) 
















j with the one issue. Thanking you, 
\ Mxs. Al Minish. 
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RELIABLE GEORGIA GROWN FROSTP ROOF 
cabbage and onion_ plants: Wakefield, Coper 
hagen, Golden Acre, Flat utes, Bermuda. Vale 
cia, Prize oe Rog 500, 65c $1; 5,000 
$450; 10,¢ 7.50. Tomato Swed ready Ai 
15th; ‘ Ceriitied ey Bonny Best, Marglobe, 
Baltimore, 500, 80c; 1,00 °. $1. bo: 5,000, $6.2 
Also lettuce, beet, cauliflower, broccoli, ' pepr 
tato plants. Write for illustrated eatalog. Sat 
action guaranteed, Piedmont Plant Company, A 
bany, Georgia 


PATTERSON’ 8 GUARANTEED PL ANTS 
Frostproof eabbage now ready. Honest count 
Jersey Wakefield, Golden Acre, Succession, 20° 
65c: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.65. Tomato plants (read 
April Ist) Marglobe, Greater. Baltimore foertifics 
Stone, rliana, 200, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1 
Sweet potato, Nancy Hall, porte. Rico, 300 $1 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. All pos id. Kentucky 
poo ng shipper.’ Frank Patterson, Hawesville, Ker 








FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, wah ae D VARI 
eties, Copenhagen, Allseason, 500 1,€00 
o5c: Tomato, Baltimore, Marglobe, SE, 500 
ic; 1,000, $1.30. Nancy Hail sweet ‘potato 
plants, 500, 89¢; 1,000 $1. 59. All postpaid 
atisfaction guaranteed. Model Farms, Hawesville. 
Kentucky. 
SEND NO BORE. PAY ON ARRIVAL. TO 
es Fiflowe, eggplant, collard, frostproof cat 
» e ower, onions . broccoli,’ Brussel sprouts 
oy 000, $1.25; 5,000. $5. Mixed like 
Ls pt. - Re plants. Satistaction guar 
anteed. Cherokee Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. _ 
WAKEFIELD te, COPENHAGEN ‘CAB- 
bage plants, $1-1,0 Marglobe, Baltimore, 
Tomato plants, yy and Red Yams sweet po 
fato plants, $1.25-1.000. Pepper plants, $2-1,000 
express yrenend. W. J. Davis Plant Company 
Valdosta, Georg 
coD PLANTS—PAY POSTMAN. 500 FROST- 
proof cabbage, onions, tomatoes, mixed as wante:!, 
and 50 pepper. lant, broccoli, potato or ecauli 
flower, 1, $1.25. Mosspacked, Texas 
Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas 
FROSTPROOF - Cae eee. a Rina # 
toes eauli ore ro 
400, Boe Le sir 000, $1.7 




















Any Mixed as: wanted. Bast’ Texas 

Plant erage ik Texas. aT 
WH CLOVER, $3.75. . 
Montana- $6 bu. $6.50 
ee ae af sel 
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06 BA LANTS—POSTP AID— 

500-600; -$1; 1,000- ath 60. Expressed— 

2,000- $2: 10,000-$9. Catalog. Mellinger Seed Co., 

North Lima, Ohio. 

CABBAGE a ar ee 000- $3: 
10, 














000-$7.50. Buckeye Fa Box 541, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
ALFALFA 
ALFALFA SEED $7. oe: GRIMM AL- 
HARDY $10; sweet clover, $5 Gove. 8} $11. 
All 60°1b. bushel, Track Con ia. 9 ye, if 
not satisfied. Geo, Bowman, Concordia, nsas, 
FLOWERS 





TWO DOZEN GERANIUM PLANTS WILL y- 
wove your home wonderfully this summer. 

will send em to you postpaid for $1. 25, Any a 

or mixed. Buckley Geranium Company, Springfield, 

[ilinois, 





LESPEDEZA 
HARBIN LESPEDEZA, WONDERFUL FOR PAS- 








ture and soil building. Matures 65 days. Fine 
seed pound postpaid, Philip Shorey, Genoa, 
Wisconsin, 
= 
SEED CORN 





RELIABLE SEED CORN 
REID'S YELLOW DENT 


Carefully selected. 2 tests showed 98 per cent. Old 
corn orore in Polk County. Yielded 50 bushels per 
acre. Shelled, butted and tipped. Price $2 per 
pushel. Seed you can depend upon. Ideal corn for 
drought counties, Twice sorted, Only choice ears 


Scott Gibson Mitchellville, lowa 


REID'S YELLOW DENT AND 90 DAY GOLDEN 
Yellow Cattle King. Germination 95 per cent. 








$2 bushel. E. E. Howschultz, Little Sioux, Iowa. 
EARLY NORTHW ESTERN DENT. RED OR 
yellow, test 92 per cent, shelled, bushel $2.75. 


Bern hard oeenge Parkston, South Dakota. 


SOYBEANS 
}IANCHU AND ILLINI SOYBEAN SEED. RE- 


cleaned. Graded to less en EF per cent_ splits. 
Germination 96 r cent. = * bushel. each. 
Bags free. $1.5 r bushe Tse inoculation. 
Urbana Culture is clean, easy to B and field test- 
ed. 2 bushel size 50c. 5 bushel size $1. Postpaid 
to you. Wayne A, Robinson, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
iLLINI], MANCHU, BLACKEYEBROWS. DUN- 
fields, first quality, Bag. truck or car lots. Ask 
latest prices. Pratt Farms, Roseville, Illinois. 
SOYBEAN SEED: ILLINI, MANCHU, DUN- 
field, Ebony, Virginia, recleaned high ‘germina- 

tion. Standard Soybean Mills. Centerville, Iowa. 
HIGH 


RECLEANED ILLINI_ SOYBEAN SEED. 
germination. Henry Overberg, West Point, Iowa, 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


NANCY HALLS OR PORTO RICAN, 
Potato Plants, grow your own Candied Yams, 
300 Plants 60c, 600 plants 90c, 1,000 plants 
$1.25. eregee Shipped promptly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Duke Plant Company, Ten 
nessee, 
KANSAS GROWN SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Satisfied customers for 21 years. Red Bermuda, 
Yellow Jers Nancy Hall, Porto Ricos, 100, 40c; 
200, T0e; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Delivered. 
i. W. Chaney, Iola, Kansas, 
NANCY HALLS, PORTO BICANS AND. THOSE 
of pood &.. low Yams. Lg 3 $1; $1.50; 1,000, 


strong nts. Goarangseln prompt 
EF with ae arches! to you. U, 8. Plant Co 
McKenzie, T 


NANCY mate. hs ead pent. tee BER- 
60c; 200-31; 


muda 00-$2.2 25 . 
1,000-$4, Postpaid. Hea ithy nts. poomat thin. 
ment. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 




















SWEET 


Dresden 














Tllinois. 

MILLIONS NANCY HALL, PORTO RICO SWEET 
tate plants. 90c thousand. Prompt shipment. 

Safe arrival, Parks Plantation, Gleason, Tennessee. 














MILLIONS NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICO 
potato nts, 1,000-85¢; 8,000-80c, 10,000- 

The. Highland Farms, Gleason, Tennessee. 

NANCY HALL OR _ FLORIDA ray SWE ET 
potato plants; 100-35c; 500-90c 0-81 

and 5,000 lots a over $1.25 per 7 000. Px = 

paid. . Lee, Murray, Kentucky. 





GENUINE NANCY HALL SWEET POTATO 





plants, jpoctpans, 500-80c; 1,000, $1.35. Avery 
Allmon, Gleason ‘ennessee, ve 
G ENUINE NANCY HALL, PORTO RICO PO- 


tato plants $1.15 thousand, postpaid. Theron 
W. Rushing, Gleason, Tennessee. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS. TREATED. NANG Y 
Hall, $1.50 per thousand postpaid. Smyth & 

McGill, Gleason, Tennessee. 

JUNE ree Al NANCY HALL SWEET. PO- 
tato plants. Postpaid. 1.000-81 ‘10. Ideal Plant 

Farm leason, Tennessee 

NANCY HALL PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO 
plants, $1.15-1,000 delivered. Panl James Rush- 

ing, Gleason, Tennessee. 











Livestock News 


Schettler, Breda, Iowa, has 
White spring pigs this spring, 
expects to have some good ones 
trade this coming fall. Ben says 
tell his old customers he will be 
looking for them with some good orders 
along about October, and he will have 
a good bunch for them to select from. 


B. G. 72 
Chester 
and he 
for his 


to just 


Henry Kohnke, Lidderdale, Iowa, has 
some very choice spring pigs on hand, 


and he will have some Duroc Jersey boars 
this coming fali that will make splendid 
herd boars. While at his place, we saw 
the new boar, Master Superba, and he 
looked good to us. He is a two-year-old 
and one of the best in western Iowa, 
Henry expects to make a sale this fall, 


so remember him. 
Matt Locatis & Sons, Humboldt, Iowa, 
well known breeders and showmen, have 


140 Hampshire pigs this spring, and they 
always have some good ones. They are 
going to be out with a show herd this 
coming fall, and you know when they go 
out, they always come back home with 
some of the ribbons. 


J. J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa, the well 
known Poland China breeder, has a fine 
lot of spring pigs this year, and he has 
about ten sows bred to that famous old 


grand champion boar, Grandmaster. Mr. 
Feldman bought this boar this spring, 
and has had some of his best sows bred 


to him for fall farrow. A litter by this 
famous boar would not be a bad thinz 
for any of the breeders to have. 


Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, Iowa, 
have 250 Duroc Jersey pigs, sired by 
Choice Brother, King’s Leader and Su- 
Preme Lad. This is the firm that raises 
them well, with ample size and with 
feeding quality. Remember Roberts & 
Sons if you want a boar of their kind this 
Coming fall. 





WALLACES’ FARME] 





A Study of the Markets 





Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
po with the average for the Cormenpogaine week 
or the ten-year period, 1925 to 1934. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago, Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
























retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index. 
“i S| §& 
$) 3) 7) & 
E aja 
o| @1s] 8 
a 3 = $ 
1 S1Ei a] m 
Retail prices paid by farmers ....| 91! 91] 91! 86 
Fisher’s index number ..........-. | 971 96) 96! 89 
Cattle—Chicago— | | | ee 
1,300-Ib, fat cattle --+-}113}188)124) 74 
1,100-lb. fat cattle ... ..{107|115/118) 67 
Canfiers and cutters .|111/109| 89) 39 
IIIs ccunialithtplinpescnenrcenecesesssotsene 96 a wn 57 
ogs——Chicago— | | 
Heavy hogs ..: .1122/)115|108) 42 
pAent hogs . 119|112\104| 41 
PIQE ooscececcescresscresers 116/112/104) 30 
Bows (smooth and rough. a Hee 122 113/107) 37 
heep—Chicago— | i | | 
pS Pr ee oer | 61) 75) 64) 66 
Grain—Chicago— | ! ! > 
Corn, No, 2 mixed .........s0000000 1113\1211128| 76 
Oats, 2 94/110/122) 99 
w heat, 7 75| 74) 82] 83 
Wheat, No. 2 northern .............|.-.++. Exe 94! 87 
Grain—On poenens cere | | es 
Corn 74 
Oats ... ° 105 
| Wheat, No. 2 hard } | 88 
| Wool and Hides— | | Pee Bee 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston 68| 64| 63) 93 
Light cow hides—Chicago | T9) 83) 75| 68 
Mill-F eeds— | ci. 
Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee ....| 95/100)102) 75 
Linseed meal—Milwaukee fies 90! 89) 96) 75 
Bran—Kansas City 118) 89 
Shorts—Kansas City 131} 83 
Hay— é i ge 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago .... 126! 97 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City 109} 80 
Other Farm Products— BS 
Sutter——CHicCAgZO ..... 100s ee sceeverere 91} 71 
Red clover seed—Chicago 36 66 
Timothy seed—Chicago ...... 807/128 
Cotton—New York .... 81| 77 
Eggs——Chicago ........ 114) 68 
Fat hens—Chicago 88/ 63 
Provisi ons—Chica —— | 
Lard .... Lae 127; 60 











| wed . 6 
104 59 
“Futures——Chicago— [ 
Corn— | | 
JULY 2.000.000 silsectinimusd: SEAT 10 
September ..........-..- 92) 99 | 75 
Oats— | { | 
BOEP  cercccocovie | 82) 89/101) 95 
Beptember ee a! - 1 
Wheat Bes. 
July De accionaieal aeadbansndil | 79! 82] 90) 86 
September | $4) 86)...... | 91 
Lard— | | 
ee ae enbansasowereahs 1127/126/119) 5 
NE ceccnceseiectuosepeucet |127 127 | 60 
Industrial Producis— | | | | 
Coke—Connellsville  ........-+0+.-+«: 143/143/157/143 
Pig iron—Birmingham ...... 94) 94) 05) 94 
‘ sopper-—Ne w EE wovtgiiescmaattne | 78) 78| 77) 74 
Crude petroleum—Ne w York . $1! 87! S6i 94 
Crude rubber St ge 51 51) 54!) 61 
Cc ge ee 0! 90! 90/102 
Fin * | 
Interest, 30. tc to 90 day paper— | | 
Ne fork ... 3 , ee: Ue 7 25 
Industrial stocks om 83| 82! 75] 76 
Railroad stocks 40) 39] 37] 52 
Public utility stocks #1| 42) 40) 51 








Lsventodli ‘Sisendeite and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
vrevailed week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the 1925-1934 average 


of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mar- 

















| kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep an 

lamb receipts are combined 
HOGS 
March 31 | 64)104 
April 7 46/106 
April 14 43/105 
April 21 41/108 
April 28 46/108 
May 5t 48/108 
May 12 t 40/109 
May 19 t 37\117 
CATTLE 
March 31 to — 6. 
a eet ee, 
inet 14 to bo waka 
April 21 to 27 

Apen 28 to May 4 
Ma 5 to 11 oo 
May 12 re 18 
May 19 to 25 
March 31 to rT 6 3 
April 7 to 13 ‘4 
April 14 to 20 | 65 
April 21 to 27 ..... 9 8 
April 28 to May 3 2 
May 5 to “ 2| 66 
May 12 to 18. 4; 84 
May 19 to 25 93! 73 
March 31 fo Spetl ¢ 6. 23|115] 69 
April 7 to 98/104] 73 
April 14 to 20 071110) 70 
April 21 to 27 ee 87| 89) 67 
April 28 to May 4 91/103) 67 
May 5 to 11 ...... 03/102) 74 
May 12 to 18 91! 94) 77 
Bet BOD. 00 BO asccicenseincepem 83! 93) 70 





Terminal Supplies 


The following table gives the percentage of ten- 
year average, 1925 to 1934, for the correspondin 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, wheat a 
oats and the storage stocks of butter and eggs. 











| | 
a be 
3 o 
= a n = n 
15/21 3) 2/8 
oe °o aia 
4 20) 81 
4 21! 73 
| 4 23| 70 
46| 66 
82) 68 
82! 69 
O08! 71 
1031 72 








Railroad Loadings 


gures show percentage. for two weeks. ending 


— ri. 1935, of the 5-1934 ten-year aver- 
age for "the corresponding ge Coal and coke 
68 per cent, Bi per 72 ¥ cent, livestock 61 per 
cent, lumber 50 , per cent, and 











Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 











& 
| “ 2 
o a 
} = > 
2 3 
4 E 
Chicago produce—_ | | 
Butter, creamery extras ...... «| 25%] .25% 
Eggs, fresh firsts ... pienanpaaa |} .24%! .24% 
Ducks ........ 16%; .15% 
Fat hens . 19 | 18% 
Proilers | we 17 
RUINED . “dndasocknsccconpapbevesethanoecccesoes ae | 3 
Other farm products— | | 
Quarter-blood wool——Boston .... .22 -21 
Light cow hides——Chicago 10%! .10% 
Lard—Chicago .......0000..ceseee0e 13.55 (113.48 
Red clover seed—C hicago 13.75 14.75 
Flaxseed—Chicago .............. 1.76 | 1.79% 
Cotton—New York . A2%} .123 
Foreign markets— | 
fe. 2 corn—-Buenos Aires .......| 38 | 38% 
Lard—L iverpool_ aetioeta 13.54 13.46 


Fresh From the Country 
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IOWA 

Central—Calhoun County, May 27— 
Weather has delayed all crop work and 
planting. Cold, wet and cloudy weather 
has prevailed thruout the month. Corn 
planting about done. Oat crop looks good, 
as well as all small grains. Price of corn 
has dropped to 76% cents, oats are 36 
cents, cream 26 cents, eggs 21 cents, hogs 
$9. Pastures are late in getting started. 
Hay is scarce and straw all cleaned up 
Pig crop is not heavy Sor Its raised 
again, and their number is on the in- 
crease, as horses are in demand. Most 
of the corn that has been planted is not 
up yet.—H. Wm. Schon. 

Southern—Davis County, May 27—Very 
little farming done for the last two 
weeks, Weather cool and ground very 
wet. Some corn planted; it is very ms »W 
where it has come up, and ; or stand 
Gardens and potatoes co arg 
Good prospect for apples and other fruit 
Pastures and meadows good. Most stock 
is looking good. Good lamb and pig 
crops. A few colts seen. Wheat and oats 
looking good. Plowed ground washed 
badly. Streams all out on Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week.—W. H. Kline 

Central—Greene County, May 25—Over 
three and one-half inches of rain has 
fallen here this month, and the soil 
well filled with moisture. Eggs 20 cents, 
cream 25 cents. Livestock generally in 
rood condition. Chickens doing nicely 
Pastures, hay and oats coming well Corn 
is progressing slowly. A number of farm- 
ers are replanting corn, caused by cold 
weather and poor germination.—Mrs, A. 
F. Cari. 

North-Central—Hancock County, May 
28—Corn planting finished. Some early 
planting being replanted, and some will 
be a thin stand. Cool weather makes 
corn about ten days late. Small grain 
excellent. Pastures short. More bloat on 
sweet clover than usual; several report- 
ing severe losses. More chicks than av- 
erage, but not as many pigs. Many cows 
being sold. More optimism than for 
years Towns do not have enough park- 
ing room on Saturday evenings, and mer- 
chants are busy.—H. M. Madson. 

Central—Webster County, May 25—For 
the past two weeks the weather has bee1 
cool and cloudy, with some showers. Corn 
planting is about finished; some is up 
and shows a fairly good stand; other corn 
will be replanted. Oat fields look good 
Gardens are slow, due to cold weather 
Most pastures are short Practically no 
roughage left. Livestock thin but in good 
health.—Oscar Peterson. 

South-Central—Lucas County, May 25 
—The season was dry and cold until May 
10. Since that date, we have had con- 
tinuous rain, amounting to 6.14 inches, 
and it was all needed, but came rather 
too fast, causing quite an acreage of corn 
to be washed out and delaying planting. 


is 


Early planted corn up and shows a 
fair stand. Oats and grass making rapid 


growth. Prospects for fruit good. Large 
acreage of soybeans will be grown this 
year, as many meadows are thin and 
will yield but little. Season is now ten 
days late, and nights continue very cool. 
Thirty per cent of corn acreage yet 
plant.—C. C. Burr. 
NEBRASKA 

Central—Hall, Merrick, Hamilton and 
Howard Counties, May 28—During the 
last few weeks of May there has been 
some quite chilly, cold, cloudy, windy and 
rainy weather, with some frosts. There 
was a very bad hail storm the middle of 
May, which did considerable damage to 


buildings, 
There was 


shrubbery and a few 
also a very destruc 


gardens. 
‘tive cyclone, 


which did corsiderable damage to trees 
and property. Planting of gardens is 
about all finished. Most of the early gar- 
dens are up and doing ely. Winter 


wheat and rye and spring wheat and oats 
are growing nicely. Corn is being planted. 
Pastures and meadows are doing well.— 
George E. Martin. 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 27 
—For more than two we have 
been having abundant rains—more rain 
than for over a year. 
been done since May 11. Very little corn 
listed yet; some listed the week of May 
6 to 11, but I think all will have to be re- 
planted. Wheat, oats and barley have 
made a wonderful growth, but the first 
cutting of alfalfa will be very light, as 
the rains came so late the subsoil did 
not get soaked in time to help the first 
crop; but there will be a splendid second 
crop. New sown alfalfa is doing finely, 
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GF F. Wagon Box 
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ance to 
$16.50 50 =: ei | G. Pi Box 
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Pin 


ever built. 
size 


Long ring. Full stance 
Made of best odanasain 4-in. Fir floor 
ing. Has 4 heavy oak cross-silis, 2 steel 
step-braces each side etal corners pro 
tect ide for en 
Green ygilow stri ing. ORDER bites 1 @ 
FROM AD— fore rice goes w 

Sth. You a Dleased, or m« i refun ied 
pwn you. Saves freight --1 pick a 
, or send for Free Book. Send OF ATi 


G. F. MANUFACTURING CO., 


y $16.50 until July 
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IDEAL SALES COMPANY 


208 Elim Street 
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DES MOINES iowa 
but there is very little feed ld pas- 
tures Much :. oe nat a wa 
killed last t ‘ ‘ meadow w 
very badly k 1 it. N 
ens raised a sua Charles M Y 

Southeaster: La ist Cc Ma 
26—Wheat is looking good. Alfalfa almost 
ready to ut Potat $ 

the row B £ pastu look- 
ing good Corn planting has be de- 
layed on account of two w $ of rain.— 
E. J. Cheney 
Livestock News 

The Aberd Angus sal f Josep 
Krotz and h n, M. J. Krotz it Odel 
Neb., on May 27, brought t a good 
crowd, and they sold 65 head iver- 
uge of $92.50. The 2 lls made an aver- 
uge of $106; 14 « 1 iged an evel! 
$100, 31 heif i $80 rb 
cattl y | yg ad in Nebrasi 
but there were ar mber of g 1 Kar t 
and Iowa buy‘ $ hand Carp 
Bros., Nortonville, Ka took f he ud; 
A. H. H 1 P Net > mae 
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FURNACE PAYS 


FOR ITSELF 
IN FUEL SAVED 


H. E. Roberts, Postville, lowa, says: 
“Before the Colonial Air Conditioning 
System was installed, I used a con- 
siderable amount of fuel each year. 
Now it is saving enough on my fuel 
bills to pay for itself in eight years. 
I am enthusiastic over the Colonial.” 

Let a Green Engineer show you 
how you can reduce your fuel costs 
with the Colonial Furnace installed 
as a regular heating plant or as a 
complete air conditioning system. No 
matter where you live, he will be 
giad to call to explain how this mod- 
ern system makes your home more 
comfortable in all kinds of weather, 
and how its scientific construction 
makes firing easy and saves fuel. 

Write, today, for free copy of our 
booklet, “The New Colonial Furnace.” 
It gives valuable information on firing 
furnaces. You will not be obligated. 
Write Green Foundry & Furnace Works, 
608 Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 





USE PARKE-DAVIS RELIABLE 


L 


INES 
ACKLEGOIDS 


(Blackleg Vaccine 
in. Pellet Form) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Liquid Biackleg Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN 


(Liquid Blackleg Vaccine) 
BULLETINE BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
NO. 351 (Liquid Blackleg Vaccine) 


g Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For Free Booklet Address Desk B-4]-F 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED 


Jobs on livestock farms for students. 
Work on show circuits especially de- 
sired. Write 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


f 








FREE 


BLACKLEG 












Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, Iowa 
SR SOD 


10 Choice Hereford Bulls 


We are offering 10 very excellent young Hereford 
bulls for sale, sired by W. Domino Mischief and out 
of Domino cows Some choice herd bull prospects. 
Write or come Address 
L. W. JOHNSON & SON ELEKHORN, IOWA 


CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS 
I am offer 10 good Domino bred bulls for 


sale, sired by Advance Domino 107th, and out of 
Domino and Bright Stanway cows. Write or come 


and see the bulls Address 
WM. ESBECK EXIRA, IOWA 








REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
Long yearling and two-year-old registered Here- 

ford bulls for sale with good heads, heavy bone, dark 

curly coats, the right kind at a right price Also 

cows with calve J bred _ heifers 

FRED CHANDLER CHARITON, IOWA 


28 GOOD HEREFORD BULLS 
We are offering 25 head outstanding young Here- 
ford bulls, ready for service Beau Blanchard and 





Bright Stanway breeding Also a few good cows 

and_ heifers 

I. E. SPOONER & SON Mondamin, Iowa 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. Well 
grown—good litters—double treated. 
Prompt shipment. 


J. J. NEWLIN 
HORSES AND JACKS 


Grimes, Iowa 





Clydesdale alin 


Coming five years old, sound, exceptionally well 
bred, ready for heavy season A proven foal getter. 
Would consider young Clyde mares or registered 
Shorthorn females as part payment. CASH price 


Act at once. 


McLay Brothers 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

beads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome, 


©. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


Belgians and Percherons 


American bred Bel- 


very reasonable. 











Greatest array imported and 


gian and_ Percheron stallions in America 
Send 50c for Stallion Service Record Book. 
Holbert Horse Importing Company, Greeley, Iowa 





BELGIAN STALLIONS 
Sorrels with silver mane and tail and strawberry 
roan registered Belgian stallions for sale, two, three 
and four-year-olds ready for immediate service and 
not_high priced, Black Mammoth jacks also for sale, 


Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
June 10—Congdon & Battles, Yakima, 
Wash, (Sale at Maquoketa, Iowa.) 
June 12—W. D. Mobley & Sons, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Il. 


June 27—Iowa Breeders Sale, Webster 
City, Iowa. 

Oct. 3—Mercer County Angus Breeders 
Assn., Aledo, Ill.; Hugh McWhorter, 


Secretary. 
BROWN SWISS 
June 19—Brown Swiss Breeders Sale, In- 
dependence, lowa. Bruce A. Porter, 
Sale Director, 621 N. Fifteenth St., Fort 
Dodge, lowa. 
HEREFORDS 
June 11—Wiese Bros., Donahue, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
June 20—Seventh South St. Paul Holstein 
Sale, South St. Paul, Minn. Melin- 
Petersen Co., Mgrs., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHORTHORNS 
June 13—R. G. Dickenson, Washington, 
Ill. (Dispersion of former John Jenkins 
herd.) Sale, Galesburg, Ill. Hal Longley, 
Sale Mer., 37 Island Ave., Aurora, Il. 
June 20—Marshall County Breeders, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; Geo. H. Lewis, Mer. 


June 24—Henry Whitford & Son, Volga, 
Iowa. 
Nov. 2—Helfred Farms, Route 6, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
June 25—Iowa Milking Shorthorn Breed- 
ers, Waterloo, Iowa; Will Johnson, Sale 


Mer., 3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa, 
June 27—Milking Shorthorn Sale, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 


Sales Next Two Weeks 


Monday, June 10— 
Aberdeen Angus—Congdon & 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Tuesday, June 11— 
Herefords—Wiese Bros., Donahue, 
Wednesday, June 12— 
Aberdeen Angus—W. D. Mobley & Sons, 
Mt. Sterling, Ill. 
Thursday, June 13— 
Shorthorns—-R. G. 
burg, Ii. 
Wednesday, June 19— 
Brown Swiss—Brown Swiss Br 
Sale, Independence, Iowa, 
Thursday, June 
Holsteins—Seventh South St. Paul Hol- 
stein Sale, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Shorthorns—Marshall County Breeders, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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Livestock News 


The Missouri Shorthorn Breeders 
at Columbia, Mo., May 28, was well at- 
tended, and breeders were present from 
many states. The top bull was Divide 
Typedale, a six-year-old herd bull from 
L. A. Strother & Son's herd, selling after 
a bidding contest between C. & C. T. 
Van Lint, Pella, low® and Boyd & Daw- 
son, Paris, Mo., to the latter, at $335. The 
top female, Queen of Beauty A. 8th, from 
Sni-A-Bar Farms, an open heifer, sold 
for $260 to T. Dorsey Jones, Shelbyville, 
Ind. Twenty-six bulls averaged $125; 24 
females brought $94 each, and 50 lots sold 
for an average of $110. Auctioneer John 
Halsey cried the sale, assisted by Scotty 
Milne. We list those selling for $100 and 
over: Bulls—Lot 1, J. C. Miller, Jefferson 
City, Mo., $100; 2, R. Rusk, Harden, Mo., 


Sale, 


$200; 6, A. J. Snyder, Oakland, Mo., $125; 
7, E. R. Kennet, Millersburg, Mo., $125; 
10, J. H. Hine, Bunceton, Mo., $130; 11, 
Harry McMiller, Trenton, Mo., $150; 12, 
R. M. Garland, Sedalia, Mo., $170; 15, 
J. R. Rippey, Coatesville, Mo., $165; 23, 
Sni-A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo., $240; 
24, Junior Elken, Maysville, N. D., $105; 
25, W. W. Tuqua, Columbia, Mo., $140; 
26, G. B. Harbuison, Trenton, Mo., $115; 
27, W. R. Caldwell, Halisville, Mo., $110; 
29, Geo. M. Dyer, O'Fallon, Mo., $135; 30, 
J. P. Murphy, Clarksville, Mo., $145; 31, 


Boyd & Dawson, Paris, Mo., $335. Females 
—Lots 43, 44, A. J. Snider, $100 each; 45, 


L. J. Wultering, Eulia, Mo., $105; 46, 
Junior Elken, Maysville, N. D., $145; 47, 
Stewart Knutson, Lexington, Mo., $105; 


48, Tom Douglass; McBaine, Mo., $110; 49, 
T. Dorsey Jones,” Shelbyville, Ind., $360; 
50, H. B. Whitlow, Fulton, Mo., $100; 54, 
A. Burlingame, Forest Hill, Mo., $135; 
55, H. B. Whitlow, $120. 





The Heath & Westerlund Hereford dis- 
persion, at Villisca, Iowa, on May 15, 


attracted a great many breeders from 
five different states, and they sold 145 
head at very satisfactory prices. Owing 


to the drouth situation in southern Iowa 
last year, the cattle were presented in 
moderate condition, but they were well 
bred and were readily disposed of to the 
breeders assembled. The top of the sale 


was the herd bull, Beau Blanchard 234, 
and he went to H. J. Farnsworth, Mus- 
eatine, Iowa, at an even $300. The top 


42 and she went to Paul 
Thompson, Clinton, Ind., at $210. The 
junior herd bull, Villisca Blanchard 13th, 
went to head the herd of Willard Seaman, 


female was No. 


Rockport, Mo., at $150. The ninety cows 
and heifers sold for an average of $106. 
The eighteen young bulls, sixteen of 


which were last fall calves, averaged $83. 
The twenty-eight heifer calves sold for 
an average of $57. Among the heavier 
buyers were the Hillandale Farms, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, who took 21 head; Swanson 
& Davidson, Hopkins, Mo., who took 27 
head; Ira Price, Wapekoneta, Ohio, 28 
head; W. S. Hamer, Dyersville, Iowa, 10 
head; Hugh McGuire, Holstein, Iowa, six 
head; H. H. Meyer, Clarinda, Iowa, five 
head; Louis Widerstein, Audubon, Iowa, 
five head, and several took two and three 
head each. Ray W. Flaherty, Moorland, 
Iowa, selected two very excellent cows 
in Nos. 47 and 69 at $130 and $135, and 
was a strong bidder on the better fe- 
males in the sale. Colonel Fred Reppert 
did the selling, and did splendid work. 





FRED CHANDLER CHARITON, IOWA 


We are listing those that sold for $100 


and above: Hillandale Farms secured the 
following: No. 53, $185; 55, $160; 51, $155; 
52, $175; 59, $175; 61, $175; 40, $110; 49, 
$150; 57, $110; 6, $120; 19, $100. Swanson 
& Davidson secured No. 3 at $112.50; 9, 
$112.50; 7, $112.50; 93, $110; 97, $120; 99, 
$135; 108, $110; 106, $105; 108, $130; 110, 
$110; 116, $120; 120, $115; 126, $115; 131, 
$110; 133, $130; 137, $110; 36, $132.50; 39, 
$132.50; 34, $112.50; 38, $112.50; 37, $112.50. 
Fred A. Meyer, Clarinda, Iowa, got No. 
35 at $125; Herman Wooster, Clearfield, 
Iowa, No. 71, $160; John Block, Worth- 
ington, Minn., 73, 77, 135, $105, $135, $120; 
Pete Cullen, Massena, Iowa, 86, $180; Rex 
Bailey, Atlantic, Iowa, 89, $110; Ossian 
Bros., Red Oak, Iowa, 95, $145; Hugh 
McGuire, 101, $100; Moore & Son, St. 
Joseph, Mo., 124, $105; Andrew Michael- 
son, 141, $125; Paul Thompson, Clinton, 
Ind., 42, 46, $210, $185. These cattle, in 
a great many instances, went into new 
hands, and it was one of the best sales 
of the spring season. 
We desire to call the attention 6f our 
readers who are planning on holding 
purebred auction sales this year to the 
announcement of the well known auc- 
tioneer, A. W. Thompson, 2300 Harwood 
St., Lincoln, Neb., appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. Colonel Thompson has the 
reputation of being one of the leading 
auctioneers selling purebred livestock in 
America today. For several years, the 
most successful sales of all breeds of 
hogs and cattle have been conducted by 
him. This last winter, the top hog sale 
of all breeds, 60 head of Hampshire bred 
sows, owned by the Fort Dodge Creamery 
Company, was conducted by him. He 
also sells the feeders and fat cattle at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben, Denver, Ogden and Los 
Angeles shows, as well as baby beeves 
of the Four-H Clubs at a number of the 
state fair. The success of any sale greatly 
depends upon your auctioneer. He is now 
filling his dates, so write him at once in 
order to get the date you most desire. 


George Fanning, Humboldt, Iowa, one 
of Iowa’s well known Shorthorn breeders, 
has one of the very select herds in north- 


ern Iowa. George purchased, at the 
Omaha sale in March, the bull called 
Diamond Jack, bred by Luther Stiver, 
Mitchell, Neb., and he was one of the 
best bulls in that sale. We saw him the 
other day, and think he is one of the 
best young bulls in the state. His’ sire 
was Color Bearer, by Edellyn Premier, 
and he is out of a dam by Fair Sultan 


3d, second dam by 
and third dam by 
an intensely 
wonderfully 
is doing 
of the 


Rosewood Sultan 24d, 
Victor Sultan. He is 
bred Sultan bull and has a 
good Augusta pedigree. He 
well and bids fair to make one 
best bulls in Iowa, 


B. O. Gammon, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Polled Hereford Breeders Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa, reports he has selected 
cattle from the following herds: Three 
young cows from Kessler Bros., Solon, 
Iowa; one heifer from John J. Kelleher, 
Prole, Iowa; one heifer from Star Grove 
Stock Farm, West Liberty, Iowa, and 
four females from Worner Polled Here- 
ford Farms, San Jose, Ill, to be shipped 
to three different breeders in Australia. 


Remember the Eastern Iowa Brown 
Swiss sale, at Independence, Iowa, on 
Wednesday, June 19. It is a sale of 60 
head of cattle selected from the best 
herds in the state, and includes cows in 
milk, others to freshen soon, bred heifers 
and open heifers. The bulls include tried 
sires, yearling bulls and a few bull calves. 
About 15 high grade females sell at the 
close of the sale. For cataiog and infor- 
mation, write to Bruce Porter, Sale Mgr., 
621 North Fifteenth St., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 


Clarence Teter, Coon Rapids, Iowa, haz 
about 80 Hampshire pigs this spring, and 
they are doing finely. Clarence has a 
new boar._in Rapid Eclipse, he by old 
Eclipse and out of the great sow, Motor’s 
Pet. Take it from us, here is one of the 
very best prospects for a herd and show 
boar there is in this state. Clarence also 
has a five-gaited saddle horse, six years 
old and weighing 1,200 pounds, and a good 
one. He is offering this splendid horse for 
sale. Anybody wanting a saddle horse 
should go and see him. 


The H. C. McKelvie Milking Shorthorn 
sale, at Lincoln, Neb., May 17, brought 
out a splendid buying crowd from Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and all over Nebraska, 
and it proved to be one of the best sales 
of the spring season. The cows averaged 
$162.05 per head, and one grade cow sold 
for $86. The twenty bulls averaged 
$80.77, and with two or three exceptions 
these were all bull calves. Three heifer 
calves averaged $55. It was a good, clean 
offering of cattle, and they were appre- 
ciated by those attending the sale. Col. 
A. W. Thompson was the auctioneer. 


Some well bred Hereford bulls are ad- 
vertised for sale by Wm. Esbeck, Elk 
Horn, Iowa, in this week’s issue. These 
are all Domino bred and are out of Bright 
Stanway and Domino cows. Please men- 
tion this paper when writing Mr. Es- 
beck. 
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EASTERN IOWA 
BROWN SWISS SALE 


(At the Klotz Sale Pavilion) 
Independence 
Iowa 


Wednesday 
June 19th 


60 HEAD 


Registered Bulls and Fe. 
males 

Producing Cows, 
and Open Heifers 
Bulls—tTried Sires, Year- 
lings and Calves 


The finest offering of young bulls 
and of serviceable age ever offered 
in a state sale, They were carefully 
selected from the best herds. A very 
fine lot of females, good producing 
cows, bred heifers and open heifers 
suitable for calf club work and the 
type that will help to place your 
herd on a higher standard. Good 
Brown Swiss cattle will make a 
profit for you, the only breed that 
raises the strictly dairy breeds in 
milk and the strictly beef breeds 
beef. If interested in good cattk 
plan to attend this sale. 


15 HIGH GRADE Brown. Swiss female: 
be sold immediately following the sak 
registered cattle. 


For further information and cata 
log address 

BRUCE PORTER, Sale Director 
621 North 15th, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Auct., H. S. Duncan. 
J. E. Halsey, Fieldman 
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Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 


Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing re ag on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strain, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes bair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mase. 


ABSORBINE 






















Shorthorns 


The Ideal Cattie for the 
Th — Farmer 

ey are du rpose, i. ¢ 

Produce prime beet and aD 
abundance of milk. i 

Beef Shorthorn cows raise the 
calves well and Shorthorn steer 
are the best gainers and make high quality beef 

. Milking Shorthorns rank high in the pr 
tion of milk, average close to the desired 
butterfat content. 

Milking Shorthorns when dry flesh up readily 
and make good beef. 

Polled Shorthorns have the characteristics of 
the horned types, embracing both f and milk 
ing, and have the added feature of being Pc lee 
_ These are some of the reasons why this bree: 
is preferred by farmers to any others. 

or literature, rules, etc., address 


Assn. 
4 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 









































ALT write 
TRIAL! Wr 
CO., inc., 178 Ne. Wacker 
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Write early for dates, 
300 HARWOOD ST. 





A. W. THOMPSON > 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
for the leading treeders of Am¢ 


LINCOLN, NEBL 


Selling 











Milking Shorthorn Society 





MILKING SHORTHORN SALE 


MUSCATINE, IOWA, THURSDAY, JUNE 27th 
SALE BARN 
For catalog write 


Independence, Iowa 
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OWA ANGUS BREEDERS 


Six of the leading breeders have selected choice 
cattle rich in pedigree, splendid types and by 
excellent sires which feature this sale. 


(At fair ground sale pavilion) 


Webster City, lowa 
Thursday, June 27th 


25 Promising Young Herd Bull Prospects 
30 Desirable Well-Bred Attractive Females 





5 Head 


About 15 Big Lusty Calves Go Free With Their Dams 


A draft from good herd which includes many bulls ready for 
females that will help to enrich the best herds. A brief comment of 
follows: 

J. R. WILKINSON, Leon—Eleven head, a herd highly respected for the production of 
high-class cattle. Eight extra choice young females, all daughters of ERIE MARSHALL 
404790, they sell forward in calf to ERAN REVOLUTION 467209, one of the truly great 
gons of the famous Revolution 100th, International grand champion 1931. Females that 
will improve the best herds. Three most promising young bulls, all by ERIE MARSHALL. 
The families are Eisa Trojan Ericas, Evergreen Ericas and Blackcaps,—none better. 

J. W. NORTON, Fontanelle—Seventeen hecd from a lurge herd, which has been long- 
established and where good cattle are raised. The ten females most all have calves at 
foot or close to calving to sefvice of Revelation Erica 5th 470465. They are daughters of 
Black Enlate Q., Black Peer 2d, Black Revere 2d, and Revelation llth. The seven bulls 
are from 12 to 15 months old, have good heads, level tops, straight lines, desirable types 
and sired by Revelation 11th and Sir Empress Blackcap. All the most desired tribes. 
Cattle that will make good money for the purchaser. 


immediate service and 
each consignment 


ROBINSON BROS., Masonville—Five head from one of the select herds of the state. 
Three attractive bulls and two excellent heifers of show-yard conformation. All sired 
by Belford Marshall 441084. Two bulls just past a year, the other younger. Rare type, 


quality and the sort for real herd sires. The two heifers are just a year old, very low- 
set, thick-fleshed, pleas‘ng type and will make genuine foundation material. 
C. T. RIERSON, Radcliffe—Seven head, five bulls, two females, both which sell with big 
March calves at foot. A choice tried four-year-old herd bull right in every way is Ballin 
Marshall 448729 and a bull deserving of a place to head a real herd. This herd has won 
the best prizes at the leading district fairs in recent years and some of the best stock is 
listed. The four bulls are 12 to 15 months old and include splendid propositions for 
herd sires. 
W. LOU BURNSIDE, Lewis—Seven head, 
good heavy service, very desirable prospects. 
the same sire and Black Quality 3rd. Well-bred bulls, strong heads, 
and type. 
HARRY E. WYLIE, Madrid—Four head, two bulls, two females, a small herd where desir- 
able well-bred cattle have been produced for years. All are sired by ERIC ELMORE 470254 
and of the most reliable families. You will like the quality and breeding. 

This sale offers a wide selection in a high class sire from good herds and by noted 
breeding bulls, an excellent lot of TWO-IN-ONE cows, with big calves at foot, real PROFIT- 
MAKERS and attractive heifers that will please critical cattlemen. Auct. John Halsey. 


Bargains Are In Store,—Come! The Sale of the Year 
Catalog sent FREE on request. Apply, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead. Address: 


FRED HAHNE, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


all bulls, by Earl Marshall 7th and ready for 
They are from 12 to 16 months old and by 
rugged, with scale 





WHITFORD’S SHORTHORN SALE 


A select draft of richly-bred cattle from one of the oldest established 
herds in the state where good beef cattle have been produced sired by great 
sires. (Sale at farm adjoining town on west,—located 60 miles north of 


Cedar Rapids, 


Volga, lowa—Monday, June 24th 


~—~55 
Hea 


20 miles east of Oelwein, 5 miles east of Arlington.) 





12 MOST DESIRABLE YEARLING BULLS 
15 MOST ATTRACTIVE OPEN HEIFERS 
15 WONDERFUL BRED HEIFERS 
8 BRED FEMALES, 5 COWS WITH CALVES 

















Browndale 
Pure Gold, 
roan bull in 


ealf, he by 

sire of Browndale 
another choice 
the sale. 


srowndale Hero as a 
Count and the 


Lot No. 1, and 


Haylands Dreadna ht as a yearling, the e of 
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nothing but outstandi: 


This is a choice draft from a herd where 1 
have 


the proper type and that have sired high-class cattle been used rme! 
herd sires are MASTER DALE by Dales Clarion by Double Dal yn of the 
celebrated Avondale. He was followed by MASTER GAINFORD w. possibly 
the best breeding son of the famous Gainford Champion, which n ide a great 





mating on Master Dale females. Then came the present herd sire, DREAD- 
NAUGHT COMMANDER, a massive, thick, low-set, even-fleshed breeding 
bull of the great Dreadnaught breeding which has made a mo 
combination and blending with the other two bulls. Most all of t fer 
are sired by Dreadnaught Commander and out of cows with the other A 
sires in top of the pedigrees. The choice array of young males wil url 
the service of BROWNDALE PURE GOLD, a son of B vndale H 
Browndajle Count. He sells in the sale and will make a herd b 

one. Also a most attractive roan bull by the sar sire is lis | 


are from 12 to 16 
found 


10 bulls 


months old and Dreadnaught 
among which will be ] I oO 


Commander, 
bulls suitable for use in the er 








The females include several choice matrons with big fin a 

and one of the best lot of young well bred heifers suitab for f i 
purpose offered in a sale this season The breeding i 7 cell 1 rhe 
families include ROSEWOOD, AUGUSTA, LAVENDER MAR LD, ROAD 
LADY, VERONICA and SECRET—none better The « ttle pos ess great 
heads, low-set, very smooth, and a class of cattle which will mngly apps 
to our best cattlemen. Catalog gives complete story, sent FREE. Ask for 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homesteac uctioneer Ha y 


and Mason. 
HENRY WHITFORD & SON 
VOLGA, IOWA 

















SHORTHORNS AT AUCTION 


(East Side Sale Barn) 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Thursday, June 20th 


Hp Hea 25 SPLENDID YOUNG BULLS 
25 RICHLY-BRED FEMALES 


ABOUT 10 BIG LUSTY CALVES 
GO FREE WITH DAMS 


This place has been recognized for many years as a center for Shorthorn cattle. Reliable 
breeders in this central section of Iowa have been solicited to consign—they have entered 
desirable cattle and of good breeding. The blood of BROWNDALE, COLLYNIE CLIP- 
PER CREST, CUDHAM DREADNAUGHT, RODNEY, CUMBERLAND, SALTOUN 
CLAYMORE and other noted bulls are represented. 

E. L. WILLIAMS, Marshalltown—A choice roan yearling Rosewood heifer by his herd 
sire Collynie Gold Mint, out of a dam by a son of Village Beau. 

NEIMAN & PACKER, Marshalltown—TIwo head, a roan yearling bull by a son of 
Loyal Browndale, International grand champion, and one splendid open heifer. 

G. H. LEWIS, Marshalltown—0One choice roan five-year-old cow by Masterkey’s Heir, 
with excellent red heifer calf at foot. 

ALVA R. LYNCH, Green Mountain—Six bulls, mostly sons of the good sire Dread- 
naught Stamp 2d. They have the best of type and quality,—some are of show-yard make- 
up. You will find herd bull propositions here. 

J. R. FLEMMING, Gladbrook—One of the best consignments in recent years. A most 
desirable Princess cow with red heifer calf by Anoka Review. Two choice Duchess of 
Gloster heifers by Rodney’s Dictator, bred to Anoka Review. A pair of bulls, a red and 
a roan, pleasing in type and conformation. 

LAWRENCE GERKE, State Center—Three head, two beautiful roan heifers, true to 
type and quality—a Bessie and a Silver Queen. Also a yearling bull with a strong head, 
straight lines and very typy. All sired by Sni-a-Bar Reveller, one of the best Sni-a-Bar 
sires in the state. 

RENTON FRICKE, a choice roan yearling bull by Browndale Reserve out of a good 
Marr Missie cow. 

_ LESTER TOMLINSON, 
ing sort. Two have calves at foot by Gainford Beau. 
Rosewood Sultan. All good dependable families. 

CLARE O. MYERS, Beaman—tThree females, an attractive red four-year-old with heifer 

calf at foot and rebred and two bred females, forward in calf to Golden Chief. 





Traer—Seven head of good useful females, the real money-mak- 
The others are forward in calf to 


E. SMITH, Richland—Five bulls all sired by Sni-a-Bar Claymore, good colors, real 
type, rare quality, best of breeding. Here are promising herd bull prospects. 
F. H. MEYER, Waverly—Two females, granddaughters of Cumberland Standard, one 


a Princess Royal with October heifer calf at foot and rebred in December to Maxwalton 
Golden Arrow. The other forward in calf since December to same sire. A choice pair. 

C. E. KASISCHKE, Radcliffe—Five head: three yearling bulls, good colors, by a son of 
Browndale Monarch; two young females close to calving to a son of Browndale Monarch. 

o> lcga PACKER, Clemons—A red yearling bull by a Browndale sire out of a Rose- 
wood cow 

F. H. MEIER, Haverhill—Three well-bred heifers forward in calf to his good herd bull. 

R. L. FLAMME, Gladbrook—Breeder of choice POLLED SHORTHORNS, two good buls 
of the Bessie family by Rosewood Count X, one of the best Polled sires of the state. Also 
a Cruickshank heifer that will please. 

ERNEST BIGGS, Union—Offers a desirable roan yearling POLLED bull. 

A. M. CROOKSHANK, Green Mountain—A twelve-months-old Gardenia heifer by 
Gainford Pride, 


Catalog on request. Write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


GEO. H. LEWIS 
Sale Manager, R. 1, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Auctioneer, C. G. Mason J. E. Halsey, Fieldman 











IOWA BREEDERS 
Milking Shorthorn Auction 


(At Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress Paviilon) 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Tuesday, June 25th 


51 LOTS 






















16 Cows in Milk or Forward in Calf 
Rosabelle. Clay, grand champion at towa — Excellent Heifers cag Bred 
tate Fair, 1933 and 1934. 13,615 2: srar e Bull Mz Ready 
ae y= ay Bs Grand Young Bulls, Many Read; 
Females of this quality sell. for Service 
leading Iowa Breeders have ected me IOWA 
I uve ¢€ <iuction and by t g ( n 
Mi navily are offered pr y 
“i producing dams wit nd y bull 
> most ll ready f i t rest 
1 sides and tl pe , w 
d cows I ! vid I n Shorthorns 
predominate ill t br » the leal att r n i 
your op we se tausity to m hen oe a dust rable and profitable selections fron 
price. follow with a brief individual comment on eact ni 
E. M MITCHELL .& SONS, Reinb i 
“ é 1 ordet ‘ 
~ 1 ‘d e \ I Clovertor 
the same herd site he »verton Ma with 4 Rr Me , 
will calve by sale time to NOR rHWOOD LOY i Z 
15,652 mil Cloverton Hazel i Re l of M 1 
JE FRAVEL Cr 1 wa's : 
size and gooc production Al i rare ¥ BO ARMS WA IO! 
»" is of pleasing type and has plenty of 
. W. & K. M. GREEN. Castalia ! UBY 
ROT ROY (see phe ‘ i I 
dams are some of the » oe vt I aeneiones i ellent f 
RUBY’S ROB ROY and one t DIR Bi "TOR the latter’s 10,3¢ 
and 400 Ibs. butter fat Re indation heifer 
WALTER DIE ‘- UW: alcott, three good bulls, five be f l 
dark reds, tr e and with plenty of productior T'w f CHAMPION DATRYMAN 
one by W ALGROVE “C R ANGE R. The heifers are all by CHAMPION IRYMA t 
type for breed improve ment The wa desirable kind will y 
private record (see catalog and granddam has 310 
G. A. LADWIG, Frederic ks ‘burg, fi lesirabl gl 
bred since December Ist to vATE v IE W RI D KING 1 great 4 
Records of Merit and she rill make it withou ilt He 
Lass (see catalog). Four of the bulls are by F ATR v 1E W RED KING CLAY 
Cc HAMP ION BOY tulls well grown, pleasing 1 ' 
will appeal to good cattlemen 
Ww. C6 DAVIES, Chester, ten head, s I s v 
herds of the state Records have been kept he ir nd 
tion. Two extra choice cows which will calve soon after ul 0 
One was bred in October to Pied Piper, grand champion at Iow 1 I i 
daughter of BORGS FARMS W ARRIOR The seven bulls will BOT 3 FARM 
WARRIOR, four by PRIDE and ts yy asonof PRIDE. A | 
OSCAR and RUBEN RUSTAD Northwood ix cows and e that 
have been milked have made the requirements for Record of M ‘ t f 
HEALEY’S BARRINGTON 7th, with great records on bot l I by FAIRFIELD’S 
DAIRYMAN 5th. a grandson of Glenside Butter King I I r s00t 
sell in good condition, the sort to make real money 
DEWEY ROBERTS, Lime Springs. six head. four bulls, tw r KING CARNIFEX 
and DARLINGTON GENERAL. best of blood lines They a t t ng Ww 
in the herd. Look for them sale day 
BRONNER BROS., Cresco, two hea go 1 t ard a rable 
roan eighteen months old heifer, both om 1 ip* HER MONG Ee R Ss P R LINC 2d The is great 
ancestors and the dams are two great producing cows from one elect he lowa 
Catalog is illustrated and gives detailed _information, sent FREE only on request A yneer 
John Halsey. Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead when writing A idre “3s 


WILL JOHNSON, Sale Mgr., 3709 Sixth Ave., SIOUX CITY, IA. 



















Oh a Yankee ship 


comes down the river 





Her masts and yards 


they shine like silver 


wr 













yo ’ 
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« y ood ships those old windjammers 


cd 


¢ # 


... built from the heart of the oak 


And good cigarettes those 
Chesterfields. Made of mild ripe 


tobacco... aged 2 years or more. 


Ss 


tn 


__ the cigarette thats MILDER 


iy SO cif 


& 


arette that TASTES BETT] 
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